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THE FAVOR OF PRINCES 



CHAPTER I 

In which I AM MADE WELCOME AT THE 

Royal Sword 

It was dusk when I finally attained the environs 
of Paris and halted beneath the weather-beaten 
signboard of the Royal Sword, which, swayed by 
the March wind, creaked and wailed dismally. It 
was a villanous auberge, was the Royal Sword of 
Versailles, whither, mistaking my way to Paris, I 
had strayed ; but seeing no alternative I dismounted, 
and, tossing my bridle rein to a withered crone who 
hobbled to meet me with a whining appeal for 
alms, I picked my passage through a crowd of 
pigs, poultry, and dirty children to the entrance. 
The door, like the rheumatic signboard, wailed and 
moaned in its movements, and, as it gave reluc- 
tantly before my efforts, the hubbub within, which 
had in some measure reached me through the 
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2 The Favor of Princes 

broken windows, swelled to a roar as boisterous as 
it was uninviting. 

A motley throng well-nigh filled the long, low- 
ceiled room ; idlers, a soldier or two, country peas- 
ants, city artisans, here and there a man of seeming 
fair address, some women, a few children, and sev- 
eral dogs. Eating, drinking, dicing, laughing, chat- 
tering, cursing, they lounged about upon the rude 
tables and stools, which, like the beams and wain- 
scot, were shining black with smoke and dirt and 
age. From the walls hung a few shreds of tat- 
tered and bedraggled tapestry, whose design had 
long since merged in a brown monotone of grime, 
and whose sole function now was the housing of a 
thriving colony of moths and spiders. Some lim- 
ner had claimed the plastering for his own and 
scrawled upon it various fitting themes; a smirk- 
ing, scraping courtier, a truculent guardsman, a 
Venus amorous and ogling, a bloated Bacchus 
astride a wine-cask, a goblet in the one hand, a 
flagon in the other. Traveller's packs and belong- 
ings littered the floor, and among the legs of the 
worthy company scurried the dogs in hot chase of 
a gigantic cat, which, spitting and scratching, now 
stood at bay and now darted off to some fresh van- 
tage ground. At the farther end glared a huge 
fireplace, flanked and surmounted by shelves of 
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copper pots and stewpans, grills, mugs, and earth- 
enware. A fat, greasy cutpurse with a maimed 
hand presided here, concocting messes whose efflu- 
via overpowered all feebler smells and determined 
the prevailing odor of the apartment. 

A slatternly serving-maid whose services every- 
body seemed striving to secure, but who impar- 
tially treated all with indifference, now shuffled 
about among the clamoring guests, and now passed 
in total eclipse behind a screen which partly con- 
cealed the dark deeds of the cook. Adapting my- 
self to the etiquette of the Royal Sword, I bawled 
at her like the others, and was rewarded by a sour 
glance. In reply to my inquiry for the landlord, 
she curtly indicated the fat cook dabbling among 
his kettles and pots. 

To this fellow, accordingly, I made my request 
for food and shelter. He had a canting, half- 
fawning way with him, and was as unprepossess- 
ing as his tavern ; but with my scanty knowledge 
of Paris I felt that I had best stomach the both 
for the night. 

Yes; he could accommodate the Monsieur. 
Food was in plenty for man and horse, although, 
as the good God knew, the times were hard. My 
mare he would have well stabled at once; as for 
Monsieur, there was room for him as well, although 
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not such as Monsieur so well deserved. Monsieur 
was doubtless aware that the town was packed by 
reason of the execution of the assassin Damiens — 
God save his Majesty and guard him from all 
such ! One never knew nowadays who was saint 
and who sinner. Even Damiens had been thought 
but an inoffensive footman, finding employment 
with priests and magistrates; no one suspected 
him to be a devil. Whom, alas, could we trust! 
Any man might be a villain; any stranger a 
murderer. Would Monsieur please to give his 
name ? A man whose name he had not obtained 
had gone away, owing him twenty livres ; it was a 
wicked world. 

I cut him short with a demand for supper, 
and giving him such information as I deemed 
necessary, betook myself to one of the least fre- 
quented tables ; a country lout snored in drunken 
slumber at one end, but I had ceased to be fastidi- 
ous. The landlord brought a tray of fish for my 
inspection, and choosing the likeliest I ordered it 
broiled. 

Facing me sat a man of huge frame, whose 
manner and speech betrayed that he was little 
used to the ways of France. I remarked, with 
some wonderment at his simplicity, that when he 
paid his reckoning against his early departure on 
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the morrow, he carelessly displayed a bag of glit- 
tering louis. I noted, too, that the innkeeper's 
eyes narrowed to unpleasant slits as he saw the 
gold. I thought privily to warn the stranger, but 
the talk at the neighboring table put the idea from 
my head. A knave of sinister countenance was 
detailing with relish the torture and execution 
which he had that day witnessed. Damiens's 
attempt upon the life of Louis XV., as his 
Majesty passed to his coach one night beneath 
a dimly lighted archway at Versailles, his capture, 
his identification by the King, his interrogation, 
his answers, his sang-froid throughout, — these 
things had stirred all France, and even we of the 
provinces were tolerably informed. I knew, too, 
that thousands upon thousands had flocked to the 
execution from the country round ; I had met them 
going and returning ; therefore I listened. 

" I went early," said the fellow ; " a good show 
requires it of a man if he would have his money's 
worth and have your money's worth, say I. I 
always go early. The punishment began at a 
quarter before five o'clock ; I was in the Place de 
la Gr^ve by one. My reward } A place near the 
scaffold; no one could see better; I would not 
have changed places with the ladies who paid 
their good louis to sit at ease in the windows; 
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not I. Five hours was I jostled and buffeted and 
trod upon ; but it was worth it. There was much 
to see. Before Damiens came there was the 
crowd — a sea of heaving flesh. Look where you 
would there were heads, heads, heads ; countrymen, 
townsmen, soldiers, priests, courtiers, magistrates 
• — everybody. The women, too, how they loved it ! 
Their dear gentle faces filled all the windows, even 
of the garrets. I saw them on the roofs ; they 
swarmed the chimneys like the men. It was a 
fine crowd. It warmed me to watch it. Then 
there was society to stare at. One woman, a 
beauty too, trust my word, played cards while she 
waited; I could see her through the window. 
They made a time of it, did the noblesse. It was 
like a f 6te. 

" But Damiens had all eyes when they brought 
him. No one could see better than I. When they 
burned his right hand, I could sniff the smell of 
scorched flesh as surely as I can that fish there, 
cooking in the fire. Monseigneurs and mesdames, 
in the windows, could not smell it as I smelled it ; 
no, not for all their twelve, fifteen, or twenty louis ; 
and I, I paid nothing. So, too, when they poured 
hot lead into his wounds after tearing him with 
pincers. I could easily see his flesh twitch and 
quiver and writhe. Oh, I had a superb place, 
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superb ! He was brave, that Damiens, so brave ; 
no coward he. Throughout the hour and a quarter 
that they tortured him he never showed fear. 
Grin at the pain he must sometimes, and grin he 
did ; he put me in mind of the gargoyles of Notre 
Dame when he grinned. 

" It was to see him drawn and quartered that we 
craned our necks most. They raised a small plat- 
form for this about the height of the horses' traces, 
and upon it they slapped Damiens, his face still 
looking like a gargoyle, and his arms and legs 
dangling over the sides. 

" * Now, my man, you are finished ! ' cried I, and 
a soldier said, * Shut your mouth,' and pricked me 
with his pike, may the devil fry his soul ! Four 
horses, strong horses, they harnessed to Master 
Damiens's arms and legs ; but beat them and yell at 
them as they might, his limbs were of tougher stuff 
than they could tear apart ; then they added two 
more, great strong brutes like the others ; they all 
tried ; Damiens still kept his arms and legs. 

" * Try an axe,* called I, and so they did and 
chopped him as a butcher does a pig ; the horses 
strained, off flew one leg, then an arm, then their 
mates, and the job was done. How his bones 
crunched I How the red blood rani Red, red, 
red, like Monsieur's wine there," indicating the 
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glass which I was raising to my lips. I set it 
down again, and the wretch laughed maliciously. 
"Then they gathered him up and burned him, 
burned him to a crisp, like Monsieur's fish there," — 
another leer at me, — "burned him to ashes." 

I had small stomach for the food to begin with ; 
to eat it now was impossible, and I did not try. 

" How could this wretched Damiens stab his 
Majesty I " I exclaimed, more to myself than to 
any one. " What madness I why did the man com- 
mit such a crime ! " 

" What madness ! *' echoed my host, " you say 
truly, what madness ! " 

" A word, Monsieur,** broke in from across the 
table a sharp-visaged, pock-marked fellow, with a 
red scarf twisted about his throat. "You come 
from Limoges, I heard you tell the landlord." 

" I am from Limoges," I acknowledged. 

" Good ! you are from Limoges. Between here 
and there you saw poverty, misery, squalor. You 
saw rags, you saw gaunt cheeks, you saw hunger, 
you saw men and women less happy than the 
lizards on the rocks — the lizards at least can enjoy 
the sunshine in liberty. But the people, the 
people ! if it were not for the chestnuts there 
would be no people, only lizards. You saw them, 
Monsieur } " 
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" I saw much poverty." 

" Yes, yes; you saw poverty. Perhaps, too, when 
you came through this street to-night you saw a 
dead man being carted away, a bundle of bones } " 

" Yes. I saw that, too." 

"Good; you saw that, too! He starved to 
death. Ask him why Damiens stabbed the King. 
Ask those poor wretches that you saw in Limousin, 
in Berry, that you see everywhere, ask them why 
Damiens stabbed the King. Ask Pompadour, — 
may she be damned, — ask Pompadour, — the fish, 
the cold-blooded, — go to her amid her feasts, her 
songs, her theatre, her extravagance, ask her, ask 
the fish why Damiens stabbed the King." 

The man's blood-shot eyes gleamed with a light 
of frenzy as he hurled these words at me in a 
shrill, feverish voice. The tavern-keeper glanced 
about him anxiously. 

" You've drunk too much, Pierre," he said, half 
bullying, half persuading. " Go home ; go home 
to your wife." 

** Drunk ! " said the man, steadily looking him 
in the eye. "You fool." And bowing to me he 
went out Those at the neighboring tables ceased 
to gape. 

"A loose tongue is a sorry possession," ob- 
served the innkeeper, sententiously. 
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" Show me to my room," I commanded. 

A second maid, more slatternly, more dirty tl 
the first, was summoned to light me above stj 
to what she was pleased to call my chaml 
The candle-light revealed a foul den, aire* 
tenanted with vermin, whose odor proclaimec 
to be directly above the stables. The girl bej 
listlessly to prepare the bed. I bade her sp 
herself the task, and retraced my steps to 
landlord. 

The fellow made a show of bustling among 
pots and pans when he caught sight of 
returning, and knotted his low brow in a sco 
I bandied no words with him, but observed t 
if such were the quarters he offered me, I \ 
most curious to see those of my horse, 
replied surlily that he himself would accomps 
me and, leading me out into the ill-paved, ill-ligh 
street, he turned down a gloomy alley bes 
which the street was perfection. My mare 1 
fared better than I thought, and I made no c< 
plaint save that her bedding seemed damp. T 
fault rectified, I told the innkeeper that could 
not serve the man as well as the brute I m 
needs go elsewhere, although when I thou 
upon the condition of the streets, my heart r 
gave me. 
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"Gentlemen from the country have occupied 
Monsieur's apartment before without dissatisfac- 
tion," he said with an insolent glance at my 
clothing. "Gentlemen of quality and fashion." 

" Do not think to impose upon me for a pro- 
vincial," I admonished sternly. "A plain coat is 
often handsomely lined." 

I jingled the few coins in my pocket sugges- 
tively : a boyish trick, which I regretted almost in 
the doing. The landlord shot me a cunning look. 

" There is an apartment," he began, " a spacious 
apartment, but — " 

"Well.?" 

"Would Monsieur object to a room-mate.? A 
strange gentleman lodged therein, a gentleman 
from over seas, from New France, in fact Mon- 
sieur might have his choice, — this splendid apart- 
ment with the Canadian, or the less pretentious 
one he had already seen." 

" With the Canadian, a thousand times," I said, 
and we reentered the auberge. 



CHAPTER II 
I MEET AN Original 

Many windings and turnings brought us to a 
chamber which, if, with casements rattling and 
floor aslant, it fell short of the splendor of the 
boniface's description, was yet passing clean. As 
I made an end of my survey the Canadian entered 
It was the giant of below stairs whom I had 
thought to warn. The landlord with much duck- 
ing and cringing explained the situation, and the 
stranger nodded a good-humored assent. 

" My name is Charles Jabot, Monsieur," he said 
civilly, "and I come from New France." 

I gave my own name in return, and covertly took 
the measure of this man of the woods. His years, ' 
as I was to learn later, exceeded a half century at 
this period of his life, although he looked scarce 
forty. He impressed one like some magnificent 
animal, and wore his French clothes of conven- 
tional tailoring with something of the impatient 
scorn with which a captive lion might regard a 
blanket. Tall, lithe, iron-limbed, the ruddy glow 
of perfect health in his cheeks, an eye like a bird 

12 
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of prey, he was the very pattern of a man whose 
shape the gods might have assumed for a descent 
from Olympus. 

The door shut upon the evil countenance of the 
innkeeper, I bolted it top and bottom. As I 
turned from my task, I encountered the open gaze 
of the Canadian. 

"I am of the same mind. Monsieur," he ob- 
served. " If I must sleep among bolts and bars, I 
say use them. A tent or a bark hut is more to 
my taste, though, and I've seen many a redskin 
with an honester face than our host's." 

"He cast greedy eyes at your louis d'or to- 
night," said I. " I saw that you were a stranger 
and meant to caution you. 'Tis a glitter that a 
man had best keep for his own eyes when he 
journeys in France." 

*^ Ciell and is it so? I had thought better of 
France." 

We drifted into a talk of his own land, and bit 
by bit I pieced together his story. He was a 
coureur de bois, to whom a moiety of property in 
France had fallen, which he had crossed the sea 
to claim, and was spending with a free hand. 

"My father," he boasted in simple pride, "was 
a soldier, of the sort that made France famous. 
He was a sergeant in the Carignan-Sali&res, and 
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had served against the Turks. When the regi- 
ment was ordered to America, he went too; he 
fought the Iroquois like a brave man and, when 
the King made it plain that he wanted soldiers 
to turn settlers, like a loyal man Sergeant Jabot 
obeyed, pocketed his hundred livres and his grant 
of land along the Richelieu, and betook himself to 
Quebec to pick out one of the King's girls for a 
wife. He chose a maid from Rochelle, healthy, 
honest, strong, like himself. She was short yet 
of sixteen, was my little mother, and she earned 
for her early marriage a bounty of twenty livres 
from the King, over and above his Majesty's 
common dowry of supplies and salt meat. So the 
sergeant and his Rochelle wife settled in a cbte 
on the Richelieu, and there he lived for a score of 
years, tilling his grant and shooting meddlesome 
Indians. They merited well of the King, did tnes 
parents^ for they had ten lusty children, and ac- 
cordingly drew his Majesty's pension of three 
hundred livres. I doubt not that they would in 
time have had twelve children, and so gained four 
hundred livres, had not my mother died of the 
tenth, del! but the fourteenth Louis was a 
father to his people." 

"And so you left the Richelieu cdte for the 
woods," I said. 
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" Mon DieUf yes ; what else remained ? There 
were many mouths, and food lacked; the woods 
were everywhere, and game plentiful. Who would 
not go and be his own master. Even the gentil- 
homme did so; he was not permitted to trade; 
should he starve? No; not while furs were 
plenty and of value, and he owned a gun. So 
the gentilhamme turned coureur de boiSy and if the 
gentilhamme did not hesitate, why should Charles 
Jabot ? " 

As he ceased to speak it seemed to me that 
I could distinguish a sound as of eavesdropping 
at our keyhole. Quietly motioning my fellow- 
lodger to stir about, I gently drew the bolts 
under cover of his noise, and abruptly threw 
wide the door. As I expected, a bent figure 
crouched near the sill. It was our host, who 
sprang to a standing posture, and remained 
bowmg, and rubbing his hands in confusion. 
Jabot walked to my side, and stood looking at 
the fellow, with nervous fingers that itched to be 
at his throat. 

"I — that is — did Messieurs call?" said the 
creature, finding an unsteady voice. " It seemed 
that I heard a call in the corridor." 

Jabot frowned down upon him magnificently, 
and without uttering a word pointed toward the 
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stair. He was understood and obeyed. When 
the sound of the shuffling footsteps had died 
away, we again made fast the door, and looked 
into one another's eyes. 

"I have no stomach for this inn," said the 
coureur de bois^ in a low tone. 

" Nor have I," was my response. 

" That devil means mischief." 

" Assuredly. He was listening past doubt." 

" But for what } " 

I pointed significantly at Jabot's purse. 

"To learn if we were asleep," said I. 

" He means robbery." 

" And worse, perhaps." 

" But the lock and bolts seem secure," whispered 
the Canadian, trying them with his great fingers. 

"Let us examine the room," I suggested, and 
taking the candle we made a circuit of the 
chamber. The apartment was hung with faded 
arras, and we carefully sounded the walls which 
their dingy folds screened. No part rang hollow, 
and of secret doors there was no trace. We 
turned to the windows ; they were two in number, 
and gave upon an inner courtyard, and were inac- 
cessible from without save by ladders. We noted, 
however, with uneasiness, that, although this was 
the second floor, they were barred. Jabot whis- 
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tied softly and looked at me. I returned his look 
and would have whistled had I been able. 

" No visitors will enter there," said he. 

" Nor shall we pass out," I rejoined. 

My eyes travelled about the chamber and rested 
upon the bed. It was a cumbersome piece of 
furniture with great posts and a canopy of time- 
battered brocade. Old wives' tales of the Dark 
Ages crowded and jostled one another in my over- 
lively imagination, and I pictured this couch sink- 
ing slowly through the floor with its slumbering 
victims. 

" Do you like that bed i " I asked, walking over 
to scrutinize its construction. 

"As well as I like any bed save boughs of 
balsam fir," answered Jabot. 

I told him what was in my mind and we set 
ourselves to spy out its every joint. It seemed at 
first sight to differ in no wise from beds of its kind, 
and the merest glance at the flooring beneath dis- 
posed of my theory of mediaeval mechanism ; it 
was of a piece with that of the balance of the 
room. Jabot gave a laugh of relief. 

" Mayhap the dog is honest, after all," he re- 
marked, and began to prepare himself for rest. 

My own misgivings would not so easily down, 
and I continued to poke and pry at the bed. One 
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thing struck me as peculiar. Although the couch 
lacked a footboard, it was provided with a head- 
piece of the most massive description. I tapped 
at it suspiciously. At the bottom it sounded 
hollow ; in the middle it gave a like response ; at 
the top it had no more resonance than lead. I 
endeavored to move the bed from its position 
against the wall. It was spiked in place. Jabot, 
who had paused to watch me, now twitched back 
the coverings and mattress. A long hinge held 
the headboard to the solid frame. 

" A hinge," he muttered, " and in that place ! " 
" The box and its lid ! " I exclaimed. " It is as 
clear as daylight." 

" Ciel ! " said Jabot, " and they are Frenchmen." 
"The man who lies here when that falls — " 
" Is crushed like a bear in a log trap. Cest vraV^ 
"What are we to do?" I whispered hoarsely, 
my brow a-sweat. 

" Were these people Indians I could say. I am 
not used to fight fiends of hell." 

We fell silent for a space. Then Jabot, 
bundling the bed coverings in such fashion as to 
resemble the recumbent forms of two men, blew 
out the candle. A pale moonlight shone through 
the window gratings upon the bed. The corners 
of the room were in darkness. 
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"Should they spy upon us, they will perceive 
that we sleep," said Jabot, grimly. 

I comprehended his plan and, looking to my 
weapons, concealed myself with him in the 
shadows to await events. It was a drear watch. 
The night was chill, and the enforced inactivity 
irksome. The inn grew still and a clock some- 
where in the house struck twelve; then the half 
hour; then one; then the half again; then two. 
It was the time of night that saps men's courage, 
and I confess that mine ebbed low. It was 
perhaps a quarter of an hour later when a faint 
sound from the bed pricked our ears and shortened 
our breath. It was a slight noise; very slight. 
It was repeated. Then came a click, as of a 
catch sprung, and with a sudden whir and rush 
the heavy headboard swiftly descended and fell 
with leaden weight upon the bed. I heard a 
whispered curse from Jabot; then ensued a 
moment's silence. 

From my hiding place of darkness I could by 
aid of the moonbeams make out a black hole in 
the wall exposed by the fall of the trap. In this 
opening presently appeared the hang-dog face of 
the innkeeper accompanied by two other ruffians 
as evil visaged as himself. The trio stepped 
noiselessly into the room, and gathering about the 
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bedside bent their backs to raise the weighted 
headboard. It was the signal for action. Jabot 
touched my arm and we sprang to our work. 
The landlord fell to me and, as Jabot and I had 
agreed that semi-darkness was no fit place for 
sword play, and that pistol shots might summon 
certain death instead of aid, I used my sword as a 
club, and without drawing it from the scabbard 
brought the hilt down upon his pate. The blow 
was a fierce one, for the weapon was no courtier's 
toy, and I made no doubt that I crushed the 
wretch's skull. He dropped like a stone, and I 
paid heed to Jabot. 

A strange sight met my eyes. The man with 
whom Jabot had grappled was himself of no mean 
stature, but in the hands of the Canadian he was 
as rotten wood. With a single blow of his fist 
Jabot had broken the wrist of his assailant, who 
had drawn a dagger, and with steel fingers he held 
his throat as in the clasp of the garrote. When I 
turned from the landlord Jabot had raised the 
well-nigh senseless man bodily aloft and poised 
him like a sledge to drive against the heavy 
framework of the intended engine of our de- 
struction. 

"Shall I kill the rat, Monsieur?" asked the 
Hercules, dispassionately, and when I had said 
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that I thought his punishment sufficient, he 
dropped the inert mass upon the floor. 

The third man had disappeared. He had 
paused but to see the innkeeper fall and Jabot's 
victim raised in air, and then fled through the 
opening with a shriek of fright. The coureurde bois 
leaped after him, I following, and we found our- 
selves at the head of a rickety spiral stair down 
which we clattered madly. The darkness of the 
stair was intense, but the gleam of a swinging 
lantern cut the gloom at the foot, and we saw by 
its feeble rays that we had reached the cellar. 
Jabot snatched the light and held it aloft. In a 
corner crouched the fugitive. It was the stable boy. 

" Bah ! " cried Jabot, " the game was not worth 
the hunt." 

The youth cowered, trembling in every limb. 

"Mercy," he gasped. 

"Get up," commanded Jabot, jerking him to 
his feet. "Speak the truth and we'll not harm 
you. Are there more of you in hiding } " 

" No, by the Virgin, no." 
You three only ? " 
We three only." 

Jabot turned to me. 

" Have we had our fill of the hospitality of the 
Royal Sword, Monsieur.?" 
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"I had as lief breakfast elsewhere'," I said 
gayly. 

Taking the hostler with us we ascended the 
stair and reentered our room. The two men lay 
as we had left them. Collecting our belongings 
we sought out the stable under the boy's quaking 
guidance, and in a trice were in the saddle, gal- 
loping toward Paris. 

With Jabot I parted at the dawn, giving him 
my address and bidding him surely seek me out 

"Who faces death with me is my friend," he 
answered, grasping my hand. 

" More than friend," said I. 



CHAPTER III 

Some Passages from the Early Life of a 

Marquis 

Let me now set down, as concisely as may be, 
who I am, what my family, and wherefore I came 
to be where I was upon the night I have de- 
scribed. I, Henri-Gaston-Etienne de la Tourelle, 
only son of Fran^ois-Etienne-Louis de la Tourelle, 
Marquis de Veaux, was bom some three months 
three and twenty years before my arrival at the 
Royal Sword Inn. The scene of my birth was 
our family estate in Limoisin, near Limoges, and 
the day of my nativity witnessed most unhappily 
the death of my mother, whose life, then blos- 
soming into fair midsummer, was thus exchanged 
for mine. 

The Marquis, my father, had been compelled 
some twelve years before my birth to enter most 
unwillingly the ranks of the country noblesse, 
whose depleted fortunes necessitated their ab- 
sence from court. He was one of those who 
would assent without question to the statement 
that exile from the brilliant life immediately sur- 
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rounding royalty was to pass from noontide sun- 
shine into outer darkness, and in view of his 
earlier life this tenet of his creed, which may now 
seem extravagant, is quite comprehensible. He 
began his court career in affluence in the glorious 
reign of Louis XIV., and ended it in bankruptcy 
under the ensuing Regency. 

The demands of society and a court position 
which he held under the Grand Monarque and 
the Regency made vast inroads upon his patri- 
mony. The final, quieter days of the King, when 
Madame de Maintenon made piety fashionable, 
afforded him no opportunity for retrenchment; 
the riot of extravagance inaugurated by the 
Regent, the Due d'Orl^ans, sunk him deeper; 
the pace was too fast. The collapse of the Mis- 
sissippi scheme of Law, with its general disaster, 
brought him face to face with bankruptcy. With 
the termination of the Regency, he was no longer 
warmed by the rays emanating from the throne ; 
under Louis XV. court preferment was denied 
him. Hope even was now fled; his ruin was 
complete. The estate in Limoisin alone remained, 
and to this he withdrew, bringing with him his 
young wife whom he had but recently espoused. 

The years that followed must have been a tor- 
ture. At times his ennui seemed hardly endur- 
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able ; he would then break away to Paris, drawn, 
as a moth to the candle, to flutter in the flame 
which warmed him, even if it singed. Two chil- 
dren besides myself were the fruit of this marriage : 
both girls who died in infancy, and whose loss, 
inasmuch as it preceded my birth, I cannot pre- 
tend to regret. My mother's death, coming as 
it did, at first imbued my father with a prejudice 
against me. He regarded her life as the price 
of my life; her death a sacrifice. I have been 
told by some of our old domestics that he scarcely 
saw me for the first three years of my existence. 
Then he changed, and from the earliest time of 
which my memory records aught I can recall only 
kindness. 

Our situation, if not so extreme as that of so 
many of the poor noblesse, was yet one of con- 
siderable privation. The man with the blood-shot 
eyes at the Royal Sword had no need to describe 
poverty to me ; I had felt it. I have known the 
meaning of insufficient food and have worn the 
shabby coat. However, we were never, like thou- 
sands of families in Languedoc, in absolute want 
of the real necessities of life, nor did we reach the 
humiliation of those of Bretagne who shared like 
beggars in public distributions of aid. The black 
bread of the peasantry was never ours, and my 
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father's favorite diversion, the hunt, did not be- 
come for him, as with so many, the sole means 
of sustenance. Proud old courtier that he was, 
he stooped to no haughty flaunting of his title to 
command the respect of the bourgeois rich; their 
insults were never flung at him. Nor on the 
other hand did a tenacious exaction of his feudal 
dues render him hated of the peasantry. Indeed, 
in this he was extremely lax. The " poor devils," 
as he always called them, were the objects of his 
compassion, and so far as he was able, of his 
charity. He would rather go hungry himself 
than demand his lawful dues of grain and wine 
from people who were themselves in need; he 
could not better their lot, and he would not make 
it worse. The steward was always protesting 
against his lenience. 

*^ Mon Dieu!'' my father would invariably ex- 
claim. "Would you snatch food from the starv- 
ing.? Leave the poor devils the little they 
possess." 

Bred as he was my father had no notion of 
economy nor of the conduct of affairs ; the latter, 
of course, would have been considered a deroga- 
tion. His plan was simple, but destructive; the 
plan of one who, if granted the power of obtain- 
ing whatever he might choose to wish, with the 
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condition that each wish must shorten his life, 
should yet wish and wish in order to sustain the 
existence whose end he hourly brought nearer by 
the exercise of the fatal gift. My father gradu- 
ally sheared and pared away his estate, selling 
now this piece, now that, until, at the time when 
I succeeded to this heritage of penury, there re- 
mained only a few scanty acres immediately sur- 
rounding our dilapidated chdteau. Its chambers 
falling to decay, its old stone carvings mildewed 
and moss-grown, its walks and terraces and gar- 
dens overrun with weeds, this ruin of a house was 
yet my home, and I loved it. Standing upon the 
topmost terrace, or looking from the windows of 
the salon, or indeed from any of the windows 
which gave upon the front of the chiteau, there ^ 
was spread before the eye of the onlooker the tiled^^ 
roofs, the vineyards, the chestnuts, the meadows, 
and the winding streams of the smiling liills and 
valleys of Limoisin. Although I had been else- 
where, as I shall presently relate, this was in the 
main the world I knew best, and the neighboring 
town of Limoges, with its narrow, crooked streets 
and ancient cathedral, embodied the bulk of my 
knowledge of urban life. My only acquaintance 
with the outside world came from one or two 
brief sojourns in Paris with my father, and from 
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a few years at a school in one of the provincial 
cities. 

This brings me to my education which, I may 
say, despite my seeming limitations, was really 
very fair. My earliest preceptor was a poor old 
cur6, who gladly eked out his meagre country 
tithes by teaching me the barest rudiments of 
learning. The old priest's ignorance was colossal, 
and his narve blunders most diverting, but his 
goodness of heart did him honor, and impels me 
now to spare his foibles and render affectionate 
tribute to his memory. 

From my thirteenth to my sixteenth year I was 

■ 

enrolled at the school to which I have made -allu- 
sion. My father's choice would have hit upon 
one of the colleges of Paris, but he was forced to 
accept what came to hand. Upon leaving this 
institution, which I shall not name, and to which 
I owe little save my taste for reading and there- 
fore small gratitude, my fund of knowledge was 
not great. Horace, Virgil, and Cicero, although 
good companions, were not the most practical of 
guides for a young gentleman of the eighteenth 
century. Of the glorious history of my country I 
had acquired some smattering by my own efforts. 
It is then neither to the old cur6 nor to my resi- 
dence in college that I owe my more solid attain- 
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ments. For these I am indebted to my esteemed 
benefactor and beloved friend, P^re Rameau, of 
the Society of Jesus. As his name will constantly 
recur in these pages, I will take this opportunity 
to describe him somewhat in detail. Image to 
yourself a dark-eyed, strong-featured man of me- 
dium height, every movement of whose body, or 
tone of his smooth, persuasive voice, carried with 
it the conviction that behind all lay an indomitable, 
restless energy — an energy which in a soldier 
would flash out in sword strokes, in daring deeds, 
in lust of battle, but which in him, governed and 
subdued by his Jesuit training, was become a 
weapon of the mind sheathed in the polished, non- 
committal exterior of a courtier and man of the 
world. The black robes of his order made him 
seem more attenuated than he was, although, of a 
truth, he was by nature slender and the direct con- 
trast of the plump, gorged prelates one sees so 
often about courts. A change of costume, to 
which, as I knew, it was necessary for him at times 
to resort in the performance of the varied tasks 
set him by the Society, fairly transformed his 
appearance. 

Our acquaintance was of long standing. De- 
spite marked differences and dissimilarity, he 
and my father were friends of a lifetime, and Pfere 
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Rameau was a frequent visitor at the chiteau. 
He was ever travelling, and I early surmised that 
his journeyings had taken him into far countries. 
He spoke familiarly of Spain, Italy, and Portugal; 
he had been in Martinique and Canada ; and, as I 
learned later from his own lips, in England at con- 
siderable personal risk during the last uprising of 
the Stuarts. I might add here that I have heard 
it said that it was my father's close connection 
with P^re Rameau and certain doings of the 
Jesuits, which it is no part of my story to touch 
upon, that lost him the royal favor. Be that as 
it may, his exile drew the two friends closer, and 
the frequent visits of the Jesuit kept my father 
from rusting utterly, and put me in the way of an 
education. 

It was Pfere Rameau who made me study geog- 
raphy and the history of other nations; through him 
I made acquaintance with natural history and be- 
came interested in the processes of nature ; he it 
was that directed me aright among the musty and 
decaying bindings of our library, and taught me 
that, even if I were absent from the society of the 
living great, I yet had under our roof such mighty 
ones as Montaigne, Lesage, Bossuet, Moli^re, Ra- 
cine, and Comeille. My father was no man of 
books, and I think would have preferred to see 
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his son less devoted to them ; but the Jesuit pre- 
vailed, and so was I rescued from the slough of 
ignorance wherein dwelt all unconscious most 
gentlemen of the day. 

The death of my father threw upon my shoul- 
ders the burden of conserving the kst remnant of 
the estate. I could not advise with P^re Rameau, 
for he had been absent many months upon some 
business which took him out of France ; to those 
advocates of Limoges whom I knew I would not 
resort, for they were as ravening wolves ; I there- 
fore wrestled with the problem alone and with but 
small success. I could not bring myself to oppress 
a hungry peasantry, even if their arrears ran back 
for a decade, and our old steward, whom I still re- 
tained, declared me to be more negligent than my 
father. As I was drifting thus, I know not where, 
aid came from an unexpected quarter. 

My father was cousin german to the Comte de 
Crteeau, gentleman in waiting to his Majesty; 
but the relation between the two men had never 
been very cordial, and I could hardly have been 
more surprised at a proffer of services on the part 
of the Emperor of China than I was to receive 
shortly after my father's death an invitation from 
the Comte to join him in Paris. His letter was 
courtesy itself, dwelling upon the closeness of our 
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relationship, descanting in a philosophic vein upon 
the ties of family and their duties, and promising 
his influence to further my advancement in such 
way as should seem most desirable. My decision 
was quickly made. I left everything in charge 
of the steward, and, fitting myself out as best I 
could, made my way to Paris. 



CHAPTER IV 
Wherein I assist at a Lever 

It was about eleven in the morning when I stood 
waiting in a red and gilt ante-chamber of the 
Comte de Cr^neau's h6tel, in the Rue Vivienne, 
while a lackey in green livery carried my name to 
his master. He returned with the message that 
Morisieur le Comte, who was just arisen, desired 
my presence at once. 

A valet powdering his hair, two lackeys hover- 
ing about to receive his commands, and a secre- 
tary, whose function it was to be the custodian 
of his thoughts, formed the group I found sur- 
roimding the august person of my kinsman as I 
was ushered into his bed-chamber. 

" My dear cousin," said he with an odd manner, 
half languid, half vivacious, and without rising 
from his chair. "My dear, dear cousin; I wel- 
come you. One moment, pray." 

Turning his head this way and that, he surveyed 

himself complacently in a glass held before him 

by the lackeys. I, too, surveyed him, but with less 

admiring eyes. His was the face of a man of 
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sixty, whose valet's daily task was to rejuvenate 
him for the character of thirty-five; a face once 
handsome, but now grown coarse through excess, 
and stamped with the very seal of vanity. 

"Enough, Jean," he said to the valet and 
wearily stood up. " My coat." 

The garment was deftly slipped upon him and 
the laces of the waistcoat shaken out and arranged. 

" My sword." 

The jewelled weapon was hung at his side. 

"And my handkerchief." 

The bit of lace, profusely scented with hyacinth, 
was placed in his hand. He slowly stepped 
before a long, gilt-framed mirror and contemplated 
his reflection with serenity. His costume was a 
harmony of silver and light blue. A frown 
suddenly overcast his brow. The valet's face 
grew anxious, those of the lackeys solicitous, the 
secretary's deferential. 

"You are careless, Jean!" he exclaimed. 
" Look ! " 

The valet, the lackeys, the secretary, myself, 
all fixed our gaze upon the spot indicated by the 
indignant finger of the Comte. A fleck of powder, 
scarcely discernible, rested upon the silky white- 
ness of his stocking. The valet dropped upon 
his knees to remove the offending atom. 
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" A thousand pardons, Monsieur le Comte," he 
cried. 

The Comte bowed graciously. Then he turned 
again to me. 

" My dear, dear cousin, embrace me." 

I complied without, I thought, discomposing 
this work of art. It seemed that I was but 
partially successful; Jean stepped forward and 
rearranged a ruffle. 

** You are welcome, my cousin, most welcome. 
Excuse me yet another moment, I beg of you, my 
cousin." 

" You may go now, Jean. My caf 6," he com- 
manded one of the lackeys who hurried out. 

" We have gone over all my correspondence } *' 
he asked the secretary. 

" All, Monsieur le Comte." 

" And my engagements to-day are } " 

"The King's hunt at three, an inspection of 
porcelain with Madame de Pompadour at five, 
and supper with Madame du DeflFand," replied the 
secretary, scanning his tablets. 

" Is there nothing else marked important.?" 

"Ah, yes; your pardon. Monsieur. There is 
another ; consultation with Mademoiselle Nanette 
after the opera this evening." 

" Certainly ; I was sure of it. The hunt, the 
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porcelain, the supper, Mademoiselle Nanette. 
Defer all other engagements until to-morrow. 
You may go, Mesquin." 

" And now, my cousin," said the Comte, turning 
to me as the secretary bowed and withdrew, "I 
am for the moment yours. You behold a very 
busy man. You arrived in Paris when ? " 

" Last night," I answered. " I reached the out- 
skirts at a late hour and was forced to lie at a 
most execrable inn. The throng attracted by the 
execution of Damiens overran everything." 

" Faugh ! " said the Comte, with a grimace. 
" Do not recall it. I shudder at the remembrance. 
I could not conceal my disgust at the manner in 
which society planned to make a ffete of the 
spectacle. I made up a little party to go into the 
country for the day ; I am told that Madame la 
Comtesse did the same. It was past nine o'clock 
when I returned, but the streets were crammed 
with an insulting mob ; my carriage could scarcely 
effect a passage at the Pont Neuf ." 

"The attempt upon the King's life must have 
stirred the city," I remarked. 

" Stirred the city, mon enfant^' he rejoined 
taking up his coffee, " Paris boiled like a pot. 
We had little rest that night; there was one in- 
cessant rumble and roar of carriages to and from 
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Versailles. Between the King and the Dauphin 
it put us courtiers in a pretty dilemma, until the 
real condition of his Majesty became known. 
We must not seem to neglect the King ; yet were 
he to die who would not be at the side of the Dau- 
phin } who would not prefer the rising to the set- 
ting sun } " 

" A delicate office is the courtier's," I said. 

"You say truly," replied the Comte; "but who 
would not be a courtier ? You, too, will love it. We 
shall have you among the most assiduous in time." 

He dismissed the servants, bidding one inquire 
if Madame la Comtesse would receive us that 
morning. I took advantage of our being alone to 
thank him for his kindness in interesting himself 
in my poor fortunes, and to express the hope that 
I might in some manner requite his generosity. 
He waved a deprecating hand. 

" Duties imposed by blood here become a pleas- 
ure," he murmured gracefully. 

" Could you but so exert your influence," I went 
on, " as to place me suitably in the army, I do not 
fear but that I should make my way. With Fred- 
erick of Prussia hand in hand with England, and 
with France embroiled in the troubles of the house 
of Hapsburg, there is urgent need of the soldier. 
With the army seems my opportunity." 
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"Prussia, England, the house of Hapsburg! 
Pardieu ! you talk like a minister of state. Where 
could you have picked up your statecraft in the 
provinces ? " 

" One may live in the provinces and yet not be 
plunged in ignorance," I made answer, being both 
surprised and nettled at his tone. " I have even 
heard that one may be ignorant and yet live in 
Paris." 

" Quite possibly," he returned dryly. " How- 
ever, these matters make my head ache. I am 
far more interested in such a thing as this, for 
example," and he held to the light the deli- 
cate trifle of Sevres from which he sipped his 
coffee. 

" But surely you agree with me," I urged, "that 
my likeliest chance of advancing by my own ef- 
forts rests in the army." 

'' Mon Dieti r' exclaimed the Comte. "How 
persistent you are ; the army, the army. You are 
like my son; he talks nothing but army, army. 
It is a relief to have him away with Marshal Riche- 
lieu. Doubtless the English at Port Mahon will 
give him his fill of the army." 

" Pardon me. Monsieur," said I, " if I seem im- 
portunate. My only wish is so to act as to cause 
you the least trouble on my behalf." 
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" Now you grow reasonable, my Henri," he re- 
joined, mollified ; " and for myself let me say that 
my sole wish is to further your best interests. If 
your best interests lie in the army, well and good ; 
if elsewhere, let it be elsewhere that we seek. I 
have no doubt that through my cordial relations 
with the Marquise de Pompadour I could procure 
you an office in the army. My son is a lieutenant- 
colonel at eighteen, thanks to the Marquise. But 
would it be best } As I understand it," he con- 
cluded, with a meaning glance at my modest cloth- 
ing, "your most strenuous need at present is 
money." 

I had unwillingly to admit that he was right. 

"Exactly. Now, in the army, to hold a posi- 
tion suitable to your rank, you should be a colonel 
or a captain ; a colonel or a captain must enter- 
tain his subordinates, and toward entertaining his 
subordinates his salary is a mere bagatelle; his 
command, therefore, is a constant source of ex- 
pense, not revenue. All this have my son's bills 
taught me. In my opinion, what would best serve 
your ends would be some court office, a pension, or 
a rich marriage." 

" I should prefer the last least," I said. " I do 
not care just yet to lose my freedom." 

" Lose your freedom," he cried. " My dear 
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boy, you are quite, quite provincial. Marriage 
the beginning of freedom, the wedding march 
trumpet call of liberty. For the woman marriaj 
breaks the chains of propriety which have f etten 
her girlhood ; for the man it affords a conveniei 
cloak of conventionality, and, if he marry rich, tl 
means of living as he would. Surely you are n 
possessed with the bourgeois notion that a mj 
must love his wife.?" 

My father certainly loved his," I rejoined. 
Yes, yes, I know; but here in Paris it is : 
different; it is really quite unnecessary. Th< 
need but seldom meet. I do not often see tl 
Comtesse. Why should I ? She has her ov 
friends, her society, her amusements; I min 
All I ask of her is discretion." 

"The tie rests lightly, then," I said. 

" Assuredly. A wife need be no encumbranc 
If you marry her young enough, she may return 
the convent whence you took her and amuse he 
self for a year or two with her dolls. If you w< 
her at a later age, there is little drawback. SI 
will have sufficient to occupy her time witho 
bothering herself about you. She has her toiletl 
her dinners, her calls, her promenades, her dres 
makers, her milliners, her suppers, her theatre 
her balls ; where, pray, has she need or even roo 
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for you ? She goes her way, you go yours, and 
there you are. Marriage is perfect liberty." 

A servant entered and announced that Madame 
la Comtesse would be pleased to receive us at her 
toilette. After the worldly philosophy of the 
Comte, I own that I was piqued to meet his lady, 
whom it had been my fortune never to see. 

As the folding doors leading into the Comte's 
ante-chamber were thrown open a lackey called, 
— " Monsieur le Comte, gentlemen," and I was 
startled to find our progress flanked by two bow- 
ing and smirking rows of people, all actuated by 
the desire of attracting the attention of the Comte. 
It seemed a customary scene with him ; he moved 
down the lines quite unperturbed, bestowing a 
word here and a glance there. There were mer- 
chants and dealers, hoping to secure his approval 
or trial of some brand of wine, or garment, or face 
lotion, or piece of music, or gewgaw made popular 
by fashion ; there were beggars professional with 
stock in trade of rags and whine and repulsive ail- 
ment, and beggars amateur who sought influence 
rather than alms. There was, moreover, a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of what I suspected to be the 
Comte's creditors; to these this morning he was 
especially affable. In referring one of them to 
his secretary, he said, gayly: — 
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"What! still haunting me, you rogue! No, 
no ; don't tell me the amount. I know nothing 
of business; it wearies me. See Mesquin; he 
knows. Tell him that I approve, whatever it is. 
My affairs are looking brighter. I'll be rid of you 
all presently. Adieu, adieu ! " 

" Your usual lever^ Monsieur ? " I asked, as we 
passed out. 

"Certainly," said he; "why not? Some of 
them usually overrun my chamber ; but after you 
were announced to-day, I gave orders to admit no 
one else. I wanted you to myself, my cousin." 

" I am flattered with your condescension, Mon- 
sieur," I responded. 

Despite his foppery, he appeared in his own way 
to welcome my coming. 



CHAPTER V 

I ATTEND A TOILETTE 

We were the first comers at the toilette of 
Madame la Comtesse, whom we found in the 
hands of her maid. Her cabinet was the daintiest 
of apartments, with furniture and hangings of a 
pale blue watered silk, the walls panelled with 
tapestry and mirrors, and the ceiling decorated 
with a charming composition of nymphs and 
cupids by a leading painter of the day. Delight- 
ful as was the room, it was no more than fit to 
enshrine the gracious person of the Comtesse. As 
I bent over her hand I noted that it was exquisitely 
formed, the voice that greeted me was musical, and 
the face, which I eagerly scanned, the face of a 
Greek goddess enhanced with the vivacity of a 
Frenchwoman. 

I was secretly amazed that, fashion or no 
fashion, the Comte could bring himself to neglect 
so fascinating a woman, although I did not doubt 
that the deprivation of her husband's society was 
to her an affliction easily to be supported. She J 
was, perhaps, thirty years her husband's junior, 
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his second wife, and as unlike the Comte as a rose 
is unlike a flaring poppy. The Comte's interest 
in her was much the same, I suspect, as that which 
he felt for his cherished porcelain — an admiration 
springing from the brain and warmed in no wise by 
the heart. 

To me her manner was sunshine itself, but 
toward the Comte, while preserving the forms of 
courtesy and good breeding, she bore herself in 
an attitude delicately shading between masked tol- 
erance and open contempt. 

" Is your cold better, Madame ? " he asked with 
little show of interest. "I do not think that I 
have seen you to inquire these ten days." 

"You saw me last night, Monsieur, when you 
entered between the second and third acts of the 
opera," she returned, ignoring the question of her 
health. 

"Ah, truly," said the Comte. "You were in 
Madame d*Epinay's loge. I saw that clown-philos- 
opher, barbarian gallant, Rousseau, peeping over 
your shoulder. What the women see in Madame 
d'Epinay's *tame bear' I cannot conceive. But 
Mademoiselle Nanette, is she not superb; can 
she not act; can she not sing? Tra, la, la! tra, 
la, la ! tra, la, la ! " and he soared off in a warbling 
flight of operatic selections, beating time with a 
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bejewelled hand and diffusing hyacinthine zephyrs 
from his waving ruffles. 

"You fairly bring her before my eyes," 
observed the Comtesse, dryly, with an almost con- 
temptuous smile curling her lip. "She has evi- 
dently taken your artistic nature captive." 

" She is adorable," declared the Comte, oblivious 
of sarcasm. " She is a queen upon the stage ; off 
it she is an angel." 

" I have no doubt," assented his wife, turning 
to her mirror and scrutinizing her coiffure. "A 
fallen one," she added softly. 

These amenities were interchanged as freely as 
though neither I nor the maid were present. The 
Comtesse wearily dismissed the subject, and the 
Comte began reflectively to turn over some jewels 
which lay upon the dressing-table. The maid 
gave her mistress's face a final touch of rouge 
and turned her attention to the patches which, 
cut in the form of moons, stars, crescents, and 
hearts, she took from an enamelled gold patch-box 
and applied to the cheeks and brow of the Com- 
tesse until Madame's face suggested a constellation 
in the heavens. I watched the ceremony curi- 
ously, for to me it was a novel sight. Each par- 
ticular patch, I discovered, had its name according 
to its location upon the countenance, and a mis- 
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placement was quite as serious an offence as an 
infringement of the decalogue. 

"Be more careful, Marie," cautioned the Com- 
tesse. " You have put the Assassin in the place of 
the Majestic." And the giri became as contrite 
over her fault as the valet had been apologetic over 
the spot of powder upon the Comte's stocking. 

"Talk to me. Monsieur le Marquis," cried the 
Comtesse, gayly. "Do not converse with your 
eyes alone." 

" My eyes speak my admiration far better than 
my tongue, Madame," I replied bowing. " I am 
yet but an untutored courtier." 

"You will not convince me of that while you 
turn such phrases," she smiled. 

" My faith, no," said the Comte. " Where did 
you pick up your breeding in the provinces.?" 

His supercilious harping upon the provinces 
galled me sorely, but I kept my temper and said 
simply : — 

"My father could not forget that he had been 
bred in the court of Louis XIV., even amid the 
forests of Limoisin. What I know he taught me." 

" Of course ! " exclaimed the Comte. " I ought 
to have thought of that. The old Marquis was 
famous for his bow ; even the king envied him 
that. I knew that your manner suggested some 
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one. You have his way of holding the hat, also. 
Not so bad, not so bad." 

" I would that more gentlemen were trained in 
the provinces. Monsieur le Comte," said the lady, 
mischievously, with a glance at me. 

" I should hardly prescribe such a course for 
every one," he returned ironically. " Every one is 
not so apt a pupil as my cousin ; even he, I dare 
say, can be taught something by the society of 
Paris and Versailles." 

I bowed assent without comment. Clearly the 
Comte was possessed of something of the testi- 
ness of old age. 

"We have been considering the matter of his 
advancement," he went on after a moment, 
soothed seemingly by my silent acquiescence. 
"I counsel him to marry. He has some roman- 
tic notions, however, which seem to him impor- 
tant obstacles. He sees in our marriage customs 
a lack of sighs, passions, trembling confessions of 
love, vows of eternal devotion, and the like. Con- 
vince him of his folly, Madame." 

"I cheerfully excuse the absence of such en- 
dearments in my own marriage, Monsieur le 
Comte," she replied, in a tone which made her 
husband bite his lip with annoyance. "They 
are wholly unnecessary." 
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The topic of my marriage being thus brought 
upon the carpet, I glanced inquiringly at the 
maid, a keen-eyed, handsome girl whose face, it 
suddenly occurred to me, resembled the Comte's. 
I hardly relished a public discussion of my affairs. 

"Be at ease," said the Comtesse, divining my 
look. "We have perfect confidence in Marie." 

" We mind her no more than a cat," remarked 
the Comte, playfully pinching her ear. 

Marie's face betrayed nothing, but I surprised 
an evanescent gleam in the dark eyes. No more 
than a cat! The thought which old Montaigne 
has expressed struck me, that perchance even 
the cat so idly sported with might have its 
thoughts, and thinking be contemptuous. 

" I shall not, it is likely, be found holding out 
against any honorable alliance which you, the last 
of my family, may judge best for the interests 
of our house," I began. 

"Well said," cried the Comte. "Well said." 

"If love has gone out of fashion," I continued, 
" I cannot hope easily to find what does not com- 
monly prevail. Nevertheless I trust to meet this 
rarity some day, for it is one of my romantic 
notions, as you call them. Monsieur, that it does 
exist somewhere. I protest against its exfte." 

" Love, mon enfant^'' burst out the Comte, 
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"you amuse me. You exalt a weakling into a 
Titan. What is it that you call love : a mooning 
transitory hankering to be with another animal 
such as ourselves; a touch of the hands, a flut- 
tering of the breath, a fleeting exhilaration of the 
senses. That it is anything more do not believe, 
my cousin, for I have never found it. Love! 
Mon Dieu ! " 

"Can you not come to my rescue, Madame?*' 
I asked. "I am prostrate before the onslaught 
of Monsieur le Comte*s arguments, backed by 
his experience." 

"Ah, he is very eloquent," she rejoined, "ar- 
raigning like a Cicero. But after all there is 
one in whom the Comte himself is absorbed. 
This favored being is the object of his every 
thought; the possessor of his heart, his constant 
devotion, his dearest love." 

The Comte stared. I think that he suspected, as 
did I, some allusion to the opera singer. I looked 
my curiosity, and the Comte*s lips were framing 
a question when the Comtesse concluded, — 

" Himself." 

She had come to my aid with an unexpected 
thrust; the victim took it in good part, although 
it was obvious that he had small inclination to 
be the butt of his wife's wit. 
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A clock upon the mantelpiece began to chime. 

" I must be off/* said the Comte. " The King 
hunts the boar to-day at Versailles. I would not 
be absent for a duchy ; I have it from good au- 
thority that he will present the huntsmen with 
some rare Chinese porcelain. Henri, I must 
show you the Sevres bowl which his Majesty 
gave me at a hunt near Fontainebleau.*' 

A lackey announced the names of several callers, 
and the Comte at once started to go. He turned, 
however, at the door and looked toward the jewels 
upon the dressing-table. 

" By the way, Madame," he said, " I meant to 
ask your advice about a gift for Mademoiselle 
Nanette. What do you consider would be most 
appropriate.? A painted fan like this of yours 
would not be unworthy.*' 

"Why not your own miniature set with dia- 
monds, Monsieur ? " queried the Comtesse, her lips 
curling haughtily. 

" The very thing ! ** he exclaimed. " Your taste 
is unerring." 

His look plainly said that he considered him- 
self revenged for her trenching upon his self love. 
He took my arm, saying that he wished to have 
still another word with me, and we made our 
adieux, the Comtesse charging me to make 
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myself no stranger to her apartments. In the 
corridor we ran athwart two or three of the Com- 
tesse's callers, — a youth of fashion, a wordly abb6, 
whose tonsure alone told of his connection with 
the Church, and a man of awkward gait, who 
the Comte said was one of Madame's "damned 
authors." The Comte was deeply chagrined at 
being surprised by them at the threshold of his 
wife's cabinet 

It looks so bourgeois^** he complained. 

Now, my cousin,'* he said while awaiting his 
carriage, "my house is yours. Amuse yourself 
as you like." Then in a lower tone and with 
a meaning glance at my garments : " Do not 
hesitate to draw freely upon my credit with my 
tailor; Mesquin will arrange matters. For the 
present I must say au revoir. To-morrow night 
I sleep at Versailles, for the day following the 
King hunts at St. Denis; thence he will pro- 
ceed to La Muette, then to Compi^gne, then 
to Trianon. I ought surely to see you again in 
ten days. Au revoir, my Henri, au revoir'' 
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CHAPTER VI 
A Proposal of Marriage 

I THINK that I have said sufficient of the es- 
tablishment of the Comte de Cr^neau and of 
my reception by the Comte and his lady to 
suggest that it was into two radically distinct 
coteries that I now gained access by virtue of 
my relationship to this dissimilar pair. The 
Comte was a bird of passage : now Versailles, 
now Saint-Germain, now Choisy, Fontainebleau, 
Saint-Cloud, whichever royal residence the King 
happened for the nonce to fancy usually num- 
bered him among its guests by reason of his 
duties as a gentleman of the hunting train. 
The Comtesse was a luminary in an entirely dif- 
ferent circle, literary in its tone, which had Paris 
for its field, included such names as Madame 
d'Epinay, Diderot, and Rousseau, and held in 
high esteem, though he was absent, Monsieur de 
Voltaire. 

Of these two societies in which I moved 
during the next few months, I infinitely preferred 
the Comtesse's, although my youth rendered me 
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of necessity an onlooker, for the most part, rather 
than an actor. The Comte^s friends talked court 
gossip, scandal, and the hunt; those of the 
Comtesse discussed science, philosophy, litera- 
ture. Through the one influence I was intro- 
duced at court where I experienced no fond 
desire to linger among the thousands who hung 
like leeches upon the royal bounty; through 
the other I encountered a society, just as much 
given over to frivolous formality, perhaps, as 
the former, but still a society wherein a man's 
intellect, not his rent-roll, determined his stand- 
ing. In this latter group I found myself en- 
rolled, thanks to the Comtesse, and in time 
welcomed, not for my parts of course, but be- 
cause they marked me for an eager listener, 
which capacity I have learned is as grateful to 
a man of genius in this world as is incense to 
the gods. If we, who humbly appreciate, did 
not surround the great ones like a Greek chorus, 
they would not stand so salient out. Indeed, 
with myself as a foil I have observed some men 
fairly scintillate who, in the presence of those 
of greater attainments, had sat dumb as oysters. 
The more I saw of the Comte de Cr^neau's 
minage the more I marvelled that he could con- 
trive to keep his head above the flood of ruin 
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which threatened him. The throng of creditors 
whom I found dancing attendance at his lever 
the morning of my arrival, paid him the same 
court whenever he chanced to lie of a night at 
his town house, and I had every reason to believe 
that, even exclusive of his gambling debts, his 
liabilities ran into hundreds of thousands of livres. 
He owed his tailor, his shoemaker, his hatter, his 
coachmaker, his upholsterer, his purveyor; his 
wine bills were some of them of five years' 
standing ; and the architect who, seven years be- 
fore, had drawn the plans for the remodelling of 
the Comte's h6tel at the time of his second mar- 
riage, had been unable to collect a single sou. 

The waste about the establishment was enor- 
mous, for its management was left entirely to 
the servants who, from Mesquin the secretary, 
down to the meanest scullion, I am convinced, 
pilfered from their master at every turn. They 
had before them the conspicuous example of the 
court; the courtiers plundered the public ex- 
chequer, and the servants plundered the courtiers. 
I do not think that the Comtesse was willingly 
extravagant, but she had been reared amid just 
such luxurious negligence, and accordingly gave 
it no thought. As the straitened life of my 
youth had taught me that even sous had a value, I 
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could not be unobservant of these things. Once 
I ventured to direct the Comte's attention toward 
a very obvious source of waste, but he affected 
to treat it as a jest. 

"The servants have had that privilege since 
the time of my grandfather/' he said. " If they 
abused it Mesquin would check them, I am sure. 
Really, Henri, were it not for your birth I should 
fear lest you turn lawyer. Don't bother your 
head with such matters ; I don't. Debts are 
the stamp of distinction. It's only the bourgeois 
who try to avoid them." 

" Sully did not deem the retrenchment of waste 
beneath his genius," I remarked. 

"A thankless task," rejoined the Comte, "for 
the world loves the spendthrift. Let a minister 
squander millions brilliantly, and it applauds ; let 
him set himself to be the watch-dog of the public 
purse-strings, and he merely acquires a reputation 
for parsimony." 

By far the most costly piece of prodigality in 
which the Comte indulged was Mademoiselle 
Nanette of the opera. Notwithstanding his 
strictures upon the absurdity of love the Comte 
deported himself toward this young woman in a 
manner which gave the flat lie to his theories; 
in truth, his devotion smacked of senility. Soon 
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after my coming to Paris he set up a luxurious 
little establishment for his inamorata in the Rue 
Montmartre, which in its furnishings, appoint- 
ments, and servants was quite as elegant as the 
residence graced by his Comtesse. I speak as 
one having seen; for in a spasmodic burst of 
confidence, which, I fancy, he came to regret, 
the Comte begged me to join him there at a 
little supper to be given one evening following 
the play. As I was on the best of ternis with 
the Comtesse, I deferred my acceptance until I 
should see her. She being fully cognizant of 
this liaison of her husband, I found no difficulty 
in broaching the subject, and was promptly coun- 
selled as a favor to herself to accept. 

" I am curious to know what manner of cage he 
has provided for his song bird," she said. " Go, 
by all means." 

The salon where the guests were received by 
Mademoiselle was furnished in silver and rose- 
colored gauze with frescos in oil. Various statues 
in marble and bronze occupied the niches and 
corners of the apartment, and one was so placed 
upon a canopied dais that it could not fail to strike 
the eye of every one entering the room. This 
figure was apparently a life size ebony reproduc- 
tion of the Venus de* Medici and the modelling 
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of the flesh seemed to me so exquisite that after 
greeting my hostess and such guests as had arrived 
before me, I turned to examine more closely this 
work of art As I did so, all ceased their conver- 
sation to watch me. Wondering at this, I looked 
now at the statue and now at the smiling faces 
about me. Suddenly I saw one of the dark limbs 
quiver, and I comprehended that I was staring at 
a live negress. A loud burst of laughter, led by 
Mademoiselle Nanette, followed my enlightenment, 
and the black woman displayed a row of shining 
teeth. Each newcomer was submitted to this re- 
fined fooling, amid the childish delight of the 
company. 

The dining room was sumptuous. We sat down 
to our oysters and champagne, beneath a stuccoed 
ceiling from which depended chandeliers, blazing 
with lights and garlanded with roses ; mirrors on 
every side reflected the jewels, the flowers, the 
silks and satins, the brocades and laces of the 
guests; the air was heavy with an intoxicating, 
sense-lulling perfume. I have no thought of 
describing that evening in detail nor of repeating 
the buffooneries of those people who, with one or 
two exceptions, were women of the opera like Mad- 
emoiselle Nanette, or elderly butterflies like the 
Comte. It is enough to say that it was a riot of 
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blackguardism and that when I left at four o'clock 
in the morning Mademoiselle Nanette was stand- 
ing upon the table amid broken wine-glasses and 
china, hiccuping out the song which had won her 
the admiration of Paris and the idolatry of the 
Comte de Crineau. 

As I came to know him better I could see that 
for all his bUthe, epigrammatic way of making 
light of any subject verging upon the serious, the 
Comte's mind was not altogether at ease concern- 
ing his disordered affairs. This knowledge, coup- 
led with a detestation of his character which daily 
increased, made me long speedily to relieve him 
of his self-imposed obligation of bettering my cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes, indeed, when I reflected 
upon the matter, it seemed like shearing the shorn 
to accept aid from such a source. A neglected 
estate in Burgundy, a pension from the King, and 
the rents from certain buildings in the Rue Sainte- 
Honor6 were, so far as I knew, the only sources 
of revenue the Comte possessed, and his income 
from them all was but a rivulet in the sea of his 
total expenditure. If debts were, as he said, the 
stamp of distinction, the Comte should have been 
a famous man. Pecuniary help from him was out 
of the question, nor did I want it. A commission 
in some body of the King's troops I did want, but 
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I could see the soundness of the Comte's reason- 
ing that such a position with nothing more would 
simply be a millstone about my neck. I saw no 
way of escape save marriage, and this way out was 
not so clear. Brides with ample dowry are rarely 
to be found awaiting appropriation by penniless 
suitors, be their patents of nobility never so unim- 
peachable. I was possessed of an ancient and 
honorable title, the remnant of an estate, and a 
half-ruined chateau ; how could I in reason expect 
any family of influence and wealth to court or 
even countenance an alliance with me.*? 

The Comte, to whom I spoke several times in 
this strain, put forward one day a proposition 
which had not occurred to me, and was little to 
my taste, but which I ultimately consented to 
consider. 

" I have in mind," said he, " the very thing ; 
I am acquainted with a man of wealth whose 
daughter you may have for the asking; she is 
the child of a Parisian banker, Lansac by name." 

" A mesalliance /** I exclaimed. 

" If you so choose to regard it, yes," replied the 
Comte, coolly. " Why not, pray ? The noble but 
needy Marquis de Veaux weds the bourgeoise but 
wealthy Mademoiselle Lansac. The Marquis lifts 
her to his plane ; he does not descend to hers." 
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" Do you as my kinsman seriously counsel this 
step ? " I asked 

" I do most seriously." 

"A misalliance^'' I repeated half to myself. 
"What would my father have thought of it!" 

" He would approve unhesitatingly were he face 
to face with French society of to-day," said the 
Comte, promptly, " Consider, my Henri, how 
slight is the line of separation between the hour- 
geoisie and the upper ranks ; thanks to bourgeois 
wealth and the destructive ideas of Madame la 
Comtesse's friends, the philosopheSy it is worn to 
a thread. What do Richelieu's restrictions upon 
the dress of the bourgeoisie avail now, or of what 
effect are the prohibitions of the Regency against 
their use of gold and silver and jewels ! Dis- 
carded, forgotten. How does their dress differ 
from our dress, their receptions from our recep- 
tions, their card parties from our parties ! They 
carry their walking-canes, their snuff-boxes, their 
bonboni^res; they flaunt their silks and their laces; 
their education, their manners, even, the devil take 
them, are as good as ours." 

" It is all true," I assented. " Moreover, in one 
respect, they surpass us." 

The Comte looked incredulous. 

" In morals," I added. 
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" Bah ! " he exclaimed, laughing. " What would 
you ? That is all that keeps them bourgeois'^ 

" Is this Lansac then so rich? " I asked. 

" Rich ! " echoed the Comte ; " his father was a 
farmer of the taxes. Do you longer doubt ? He 
himself has swelled the paternal savings with his 
banking, and the daughter, mind you, is his only 
child. Rich ! He is a Croesus. I know whereof 
I speak ; I have had dealings with him. Mesquin 
could tell you how rich he is." 

" But tell me of Mademoiselle Lansac," I con- 
tinued. " Is she fair ? Is she agreeable ? " 

" Diable ! " he said with a grimace. " As if that 
mattered. Is it not enough that she is rich } " 

" No," I replied ; " I cannot marry her dowry 
alone." 

" Romance, idiocy," grumbled the Comte, crossly; 
"but be content. She is said to be not only 
beautiful, but vivacious and charming. Now are 
you satisfied } " 

"Really, Monsieur le Comte," I answered, laugh- 
ing in spite of myself, " I ought to be permitted to 
take some interest in the person of a possible 
Marquise de Veaux. Allow me a reasonable curi- 
osity, I pray you." 

He speedily recovered his good humor, and I 
gave my consent to his approaching the banker. 



CHAPTER VII 
Enter Heloise 

A FEW days later the Comte notified me that he 
had seen Monsieur Lansac, who was enchanted at 
the thought of becoming the father-in-law of a 
marquis, and that he had arranged for an inter- 
view with me to take place the following evening 
at the banker's hdtel in the Rue Sainte-Honor6. 

" He wanted to dine us," said the Comte, ** but 
of course I declined. When matters are settled 
you, Henri, may dine with papa Lansac as much 
or as little as you please. As for myself, I pray 
you have me excused, though they do say his table 
is without reproach." 

"The line of separation between the upper 
ranks as represented by yourself, and the bour- 
geoisie as typified in Monsieur Lansac, does not 
seem so slight after all," I could not refrain from 
saying. My cousin looked annoyed. 

" Discharge your logic at some other mark than 
myself," he rejoined. " I make no pretence of 
consistency ; besides, it is not I who am to marry 
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Lansac's daughter. You who pluck the roses are 
the one to run the risk of thorns." 

In my own mmd I had to acknowledge the 
reasonableness of this. The average marriage was 
no more or less than a buy and sell transaction, and 
if I was to receive substantial benefit in my own 
matrimonial bargain, I must expect to submit to 
sundry unpleasant conditions, such, for example, 
as relationship to Lansac. I deplored our heart- 
less customs without seeing any means to free 
myself from their bondage, and the entire affair 
of my marriage was most unpleasant to contem- 
plate. With the marriage settlement I proposed 
to make secure the army position I desired ; that 
once achieved, I felt no lack of confidence in 
being able to push my way upward. But, alas ! 
a dowry is inseparable from a wife, and for a 
wife just then I had as little inclination as for 
a hobby-horse. I could only hope that she might 
not prove distasteful ; indeed, she must not, for I 
felt that rather than tie myself to one whom even 
if I could not love I might yet regard as a friend, 
I would throw over the whole miserable business 
and go back to Limoisin and starvation. I am 
afraid that I gave but little thought to the possible 
feelings of the poor girl who was to be offered up 
at this sacrifice ; men usually do not Such, never- 
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theless, was my state of mind when I went wii 
the Comte to fulfil our appointment with Monsie 
Lansac. 

The banker's residence we found to be quite 
good in its appointments as the Comte's, or indeed 
any to which I had had access in Paris. There 
was less parade of liveried lackeys, but morejr: 
ostentation in the quality of hangings and f urni 
ture and decoration. Still on the whole it was \ 
characterized by refinement, and even the Comte 
glanced his approval at a cabinet of pottery which 
caught his eye in one of the lower rooms. I had 
to conclude, however, upon meeting the owner of 
all this that the deft taste which showed itself 
about us in many ways could hardly have ema- 
nated spontaneously from him. 

It was a short, rotund, somewhat unctious little 
man who stepped briskly to meet us with an air 
half deferential, half arrogant. One could not by 
reflecting lay finger upon any single feature of 
his clothes, his person, or his address that was 
radically at fault; his coat, waistcoat, ruffles, 
buckles, stockings, shoes, were all in good taste; 
his countenance well formed and intelligent, al- 
though too fat; and his manner studiously cour- 
teous. Despite this I had the feeling that could 
he trace his ancestry to Hugh Capet instead of a 
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-gatherer, he would yet seem no gentleman, 
[is conversation, although it showed him to be a 
ian possessed of as good an education as the 
;omte, and of a knowledge quite beyond that 
nobleman's in his favorite field of porcelain, still 
did not remove the impression that he was, as the 
Comte phrased it, " born bourgeois^ stamped bour- 
geois for this world, and destined for a bourgeois 
heaven in the next." 

A general conversation ensued, during which I 
had the sensation that Monsieur Lansac was look- 
ing me over in much the same manner as he 
would scrutinize a horse or any prospective pur- 
chase. The Comte's attitude throughout was one 
of considerable hauteur, with lapses into almost 
familiarity ; this puzzled me. 

At length we made an end of generalities, and 
upon the Comte's referring to the object of our 
conference Lansac, turning to me, said that he 
supposed that Monsieur le Comte had already told 
me all that there was to tell concerning him and 
that that unworthy subject need not further oc- 
cupy our time. He then named the sum which 
he would settle upon his daughter — an amount 
much less than I had been led to anticipate by 
the Comte's representations, but I did not choose 
to haggle over it at this our first meeting. 

F 
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"I am aware of the honorable descent and 
family of Monsieur le Marquis," he concluded, 
" and I welcome the suggestion of an alliance with 
my daughter." 

All this was said irreproachably, but a some- 
thing about the man, which I cannot describe, 
made me dislike and half distrust him. I could 
not rid myself of the sensation of being up for 
sale. I replied civilly, however, to this speech, 
and expressed my desire to see Mademoiselle 
Lansac. This not unreasonable wish had its due 
effect upon my relative, who this time veiled his 
disgust at my pertinacious interest in the young 
lady's person under an air of amusement. 

"Young blood will show itself. Monsieur Lansac," 
he exclaimed jocularly. " This talk of settlements 
and such necessary details falls on impatient ears. 
Youth listens rather for the rustle of skirts." 

"Not unnatural, not unnatural. Monsieur le 
Comte," responded Lansac, charmed by one of 
the Comte's momentary slips into sociability. 
" We were young once," he added with originality, 
"we know, Monsieur." 

The Comte's backbone stiffened, and his face 
assumed a look as if to say that it was of infini- 
tesimal consequence to him whether the banker 
was ever young or not. 
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" The personal qualifications of a possible Mar- 
quise de Veaux should certainly engage the Mar- 
quis's attention/' he said haughtily, and I laughed 
inwardly at his voicing my own opinion in his 
desire to pulverize Lansac for presuming to couple 
their respective youths. 

Lansac without further remark conducted us 
through a short corridor to another apartment, 
a small boudoir where two ladies sat reading. I 
perceived at a glance that here was the explana- 
tion of the touches of refinement which upon all 
sides moderated the banker's passion for display. 
Madame Lansac was as. sweet-faced, queenly a 
woman as I have ever seen dignify a salon, and 
if I ever kissed a shapelier, whiter hand than hers 
it was that of her daughter, to whose face I now 
devoted an eager scrutiny. Her father said simply, 
"This is HeloYse," with a tone and manner of 
justifiable pride. Even the seasoned old Corate 
was taken by surprise, while I felt my notions of 
resigned martyrdom desert me with a rush. 

At this period of her life Mademoiselle Lansac 
was barely turned eighteen, and the flower of her 
rare beauty — for rare it was, as many a discerning 
judge has pronounced — was just expanding its 
petals toward the summer sun of womanhood. 
Descriptions of a woman's beauty are idle things. 
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What does it avail if I say of her, that her features 
were without fault, her form superb, her expres- 
sion spirituellel These things have been said 
with justice of many a Frenchwoman. I cannot 
picture in words the creamy softness of her skin, 
the exquisite tints of her complexion, the dark 
lustre of her hair, or the elusive hazel depths of 
her eyes ; it is futile. 

The Comte thawed before the charm of her 
beauty,- like an icicle in an April sun, and was 
promptly paying his compliments in his best salon 
manner. Where in the quietude of her girlhood 
Mademoiselle had acquired her poise and self- 
possession I could not then conceive, but she 
baffled the old courtier at every turn in his elderly 
attempts at subjugation ; he was so absorbed for 
the time that I believe he fairly forgot that I, not 
himself, was the suitor. This gentle passage at 
arms left me temporarily to the mother ; for in the 
presence of his wife and daughter the banker con- 
tented himself witfi a watchful silence. 

To stand before Madame Lansac was to know 
that one confronted nobility of soul. One knew, 
also, beyond doubt, that what was best in the 
daughter was owing to the mother, just as surely 
as here was the source of the girl's beauty. In 
the mother it was the promise of youth gloriously 
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fulfilled; the unimpassioned beauty of maturity 
touched with a tempering sadness as of battles 
won over self, and of duties unpleasant, heroically 
performed. She was one of the obscure heroines 
of the household whose heroism is not that of one 
supreme, daring moment, but the heroism which 
meets its struggle day by day for a lifetime. I 
learned her story afterward. She was of gentle 
birth and rearing, and was sacrificed upon the 
altar of family expediency. Her family needed 
money, as I now needed money, and she was 
forced to marry Lansac without once consulting 
her heart, just as her daughter was now to be i 
bartered to me. It was because of this, though I 
then knew it not, that she eyed me wistfully and 
at length drew me away from the others to the 
farther end of an adjoining apartment, under 
pretext of exhibiting a portrait of H^loYse. 

It was a portrait by a famous painter and de- 
picted a woman, not the wearer of a costume. All 
the trumpery accessories of woodland background, 
fawning spaniels, or d la mode furniture were 
absent. There was no display of jewels, feathers, 
paniers, and the fripperies of fashion. It was not 
a fashionable portrait ; it was hardly more than a 
face ; but it was alive. 

" It was painted for me^' said Madame Lansac, 
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quietly, and we stood together before it in 
silence. 

Then there came to me one of those inexplicable 
moments of intuition, common among women, but 
rare enough to me or to any man, and I under- 
stood in a flash the yearning of her soul. She 
would ward from that bright spirit looking out 
from the canvas the misery of a loveless marriage. 

" Teach H^loYse to love me ! " I exclaimed 
passionately, taking her hand, for I knew, in that 
moment, that in my loneliness I, too, needed love, 
and that the possessor of the laughing voice which 
sounded from beyond the hangings was for me 
the one woman of all France. 

Madame Lansac's face became illumined. 

" She needs no teacher save yourself," she 
said, softly pressing my arm, and we turned to 
rejoin the others. They met us at the threshold. 

" I insisted that Mademoiselle should show me 
the portrait which has so engaged Madame Lansac 
and Monsieur le Marquis," declared the Comte, 
gayly. " I wish to shame the counterfeit with the 
original." 

I was beginning to think that the Comte's en- 
deavors upon my behalf hardly necessitated such 
marked attention to Mademoiselle H61oYse, when 
Madame Lansac came to my rescue by carrying 
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him off herself, to inspect the picture. The brief 
moment alone with H^loYse thus gained, I did not 
fail to improve. 

" The good God has given you a noble mother. 
Mademoiselle," I murmured hurriedly. " May He 
grant me such a wife." 

I suppose that she had expected some fulsome 
flattery, like the Comte's, for my words took her 
by surprise. She flushed slightly, and gave me a 
look that meant much. 

We left soon after this. The Comte said in the 
street that his way took him to Mademoiselle 
Nanette's. 

" Do you longer hesitate } " he asked, as we 
separated. 

"No," I replied. "I stand ready to sign the 
marriage contract at once." 



} 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Chronicling the Opinions of a Philosopher 

Of Jabot I had caught now and then a glimpse 
since the night of our adventure at the Royal 
Sword, and had been able to show him certain of 
the sights of Paris. He had explored the shops, 
sampled the theatre and the opera, and mingled in 
the common crowd which stood agape at court, to 
see the King dine in public. Of the latter cere- 
mony, I was amused to remark that he carried 
away less of awe for royalty, and the splendor of 
its surroundings, than of admiration for the dex- 
terity with which his Majesty broke his eggs. 

The Comte, to whom I had related the circum- 
stances of my meeting with Jabot, had expressed 
a desire to see him, and a meeting was arranged. 
The scene was a droll one; the courtier looking 
upon the coureur de bois as some untamed be- 
hemoth of the wilderness, and Jabot, dignified but 
entertained, regarding the Comte as a sort of in- 
telligent ape. 

" What a figure for a gladiator," commented the 
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Comte later. " Were there more like him I should 
petition the King to revive the ancient games." 

"What a doll/' was Jabofs observation. "A 
papoose could master him.'* 

Another of the Comte's remarks gave me an idea. 

"Is not here," he said jestingly, "the child of 
nature of which that bourgeois Rousseau and the 
philosophes prate.? It is to this that they would 
have society revert. Fancy me, for example, grub- 
bing herbs with the savages ! " 

My imagination refused to take the flight, but 
the thought struck me that perhaps Madame la 
Comtesse and her friends might like to look upon 
a man of Jabot's mould, and a day or two after 
my meeting with Monsieur Lansac I broached 
the matter to her. She welcomed the proposal 
with avidity, and with her woman's wit improved 
upon it 

" Fetch him to my salon two days hence," said 
she, " and the ' child of nature ' and the philosophe 
shall meet. Madame d'Epinay tells me that Mon- 
sieur Rousseau will that day come to her from his 
Hermitage, and I will bid her bring him here." 

Jabot received the intelligence that the Com- 
tesse wished to see him with composure, and said 
that he was at her Ladyship's command. I added 
that he was like to meet in her rooms one of the 
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celebrities of France, one Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and he replied ingenuously that he had never 
heard of him. 

" What has he done ? " he asked. " Is he a 
statesman or a soldier } " 

" Neither; a philosopher a writer of books." 

Jabot's face fell, but he civilly withheld his 
opinion. 

" He denounces the luxury which would fatten 
on the hunger of the poor. He would give liberty 
to all." 

" There is something in that," observed Jabot. 

" He would have all men brothers." 

" Did he ever see a dirty Papinachois Indian ? " 
asked my listener. 

I laughed outright at this practical application 
of the theory of the brotherhood of man, and an- 
swered that I thought not. 

" I had rather the Papinachois were ray cousin," 
said he. 

" Monsieur Rousseau prefers the woods, the sky, 
and the fields to the city or the town," I added. 

"Come now, there's sense in that," affirmed 
Jabot. " I should like to see the man." 

Upon the afternoon set the Canadian arrived 
punctual to a minute of the hour which I had sug- 
gested, and as I was aware that the folk of fashion 
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would come with less promptitude I asked him to 
my chamber for the nonce to smoke a pipe and 
share a bottle. Being full of the subject, I confided 
to him that it was my thought to marry. 

"A man may do worse,'* he observed, blowing 
out a great cloud of tobacco smoke. 

I thought this but chill reception of the intelli- 
gence which was of such burning import to me, but 
reflecting that Jabot might never have known a 
woman's love, I readily forgave. 

" Have you never cared to take a wife ? " I 
asked. 

"A wife ! " He gave a shout of laughter. " Have 
I cared to take a wife.^ I have had a dozen of them, 
Monsieur ; good, strong-limbed Indian girls who 
could work. Even now I have one at Fort Fron- 
tenac, another at Detroit, and another at Michilli- 
mackinac waiting for me when I shall choose to 
come." 

The reply ruthlessly crushed the pinions of 
sentiment, and Jabot's sharp eyes read my dismay. 

" Why look you now," he went on, " the squaw 
makes no bad helpmeet. Her wants are few : 
Vermillion to smear her lips and rub between the 
parting of her braids, a few beads and strings of 
wampum to hang about the neck, a scarlet petti- 
> coat, — such are her jewels and her dress. A dozen 
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pots, a bark hut, a near-by branch on which to 
swing her papoose, — such her household. She 
asks no more, nor I a better pattern of a wife. 
She is strong, industrious, costs you no doctor's 
bills, never dreams of sharpening her tongue upon 
her husband, and is not given to useless extrava- 
gance in dress. Best of all, when you tire of her 
you may go your way and she hers with no hard 
feelings to bother the either of you. Can you say 
as much of a Frenchwoman } " 

I confessed that I could not. Jabot mused for 
a moment. 

" Michillimackinac ! " he exclaimed presently ; 
" there was once the place for sport. *Tis grown 
more steady paced now." 

The repetition of this uncouth name awakened 
a memory of the new world relations of P^re 
Rameau. 

" I have heard of it," said I, not deeming it 
necessary to mention that the Jesuit's account of 
P^re Marquette's former mission had been painted 
in sombre colors. "A priest told me of it; P^re 
Rameau." 

" Pfere Rameau !" cried Jabot, bouncing from his 
chair. "Do you know him.? A smooth-tongued 
Jesuit with black eyes; a walking magazine of 
energy ? " 
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" Do you know him ? " I exclaimed in turn. 

" I have been with him many a time among the 
Iroquois." 

" And I many a time in France," said I. " He 
was my preceptor ; he taught me many things." 

" He has confessed me often," chimed in Jabot, 
continuing the antiphony. "He absolved me as 
freely as the priests at Montreal. They are not 
hard upon us, the fathers. They know that if 
they were, the coureur de bois would snap his 
fingers at them as he does now and then at the 
Intendant and the Governor. He is a good and 
brave man, is Pfere Rameau ; I would that I might 
see him again." 

It now being full time to present ourselves be- 
low we descended the stair, our names were 
bawled forth by the lackey at the door, and we 
passed in among the guests. Perhaps a half 
dozen ladies and as many gentlemen were chat- 
ting in groups of two and three about the salon 
and, having intrusted Jabot to the tactful care of 
the Comtesse, I scanned .their ranks in search of 
the great philosophe whom, so closely did he keep 
himself to the cottage in the woods provided him 
by Madame d'Epinay, it happened that I had 
never seen. Espying his patroness among others 
paying assiduous court to a brown-complexioned, 
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somewhat sad-faced personage of uneasy manners 
and slovenly dress, I surmised that here was 
Monsieur Jean Jacques, and making my way to 
the group was presently introduced. 

The celebrity's wig was awry, his neckcloth and 
wrists untidy, and his face ornamented with a four 
days* stubble of beard. He sat in his chair while 
the ladies about him stood, and his deportment 
suggested that of a stable boy suddenly elevated 
to a salon. His monosyllabic replies, too, were 
not the most polite ; but it seemed to me that his 
discourtesy proceeded from embarrassment rather 
than a surly heart Amid all the light chatter 
and parry and thrust of wit he sat silent unless 
addressed, yet the sparkling animation of his eye 
gave the lie to the dulness of his demeanor. 

The sound of Jabot's deep voice and the laugh- 
ter of the Comtesse drew my attention, and I be- 
held the Canadian well launched into a description 
of the Indian war-dance which he was illustrating 
with much vigor of gesture and flourishing of the 
fire tongs. 

" And you actually prefer the wilderness to our 
gay Paris .? '* I heard the Comtesse say when he 
had done. 

" Ah, Madame," he answered in surprise, " who 
would not } Who would prefer the foul stenches 
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of narrow stifling streets when he might sniff the 
wholesome, earthy odor of the soil and the smell 
of the flowers ? " 

"But the solemn wood^ the loneliness," she 
rejoined with a pretty shudder. 

Jabot shook out his fulUunged laugh. 

"I know it not," said he. "How can one be 
lonely," he asked, "as he follows some forest 
stream and sees the spotted trout leap in the sun- 
light .? " 

The entire roomful had paused to listen, and as 
Jabot eagerly propounded this query Monsieur 
Philosophe skipped nimbly from his chair and 
running to the astonished coureiir de bois, em- 
braced hun. 

" Yes, yes," he cried with snapping eyes, " why 
should he.? Why should he.?" And without 
more ado he seized upon the bewildered Jabot and 
lugged him over to a window apart from the com- 
pany which had thought to hear the great man 
fulminate against the wrongs of the social order 
and extol the blissful state of savagery. 

* Why should he .? Why should he .? " we heard 
him repeat. " What sane creature would balance 
these fine rooms, these tiresome people, this whole 
tale of rouge and furbelows, even against a poor 
hawthorn copse, a farmstead, a meadow, and a 
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hedge? You are a man to my heart, Monsieur; 
you shall visit me at Montmorency." 

"Montmorency," said Jabot, politely, "'tis a 
name pleasant in my ears. It speaks of my own 
country and of a silver waterfall." 

"You shall exchange the stench and glare of 
Paris for the green woods." 

" But — " 

" You shall exchange these stupid airs and great 
suppers for a wholesome omelette and plain talk 
between man and man." 

" But, Monsieur — " again began Jabot helplessly. 

"You shall sleep where the boughs sweep the 
windows, or, if it please you, in the forest with the 
deer." 

" Ah ! " cried his auditor with kindling interest. 

"And be lulled with the cradle-song of the 
tree-tops." 

" There's none like it." 

" And the note of the nightingale." 

" Willingly." 

" And look upon the gold of the broom and the 
purple of the heather." 

" With all my heart." 

" Come, then, come now ; it is but four leagues. 
We shall arrive by sunset. FU not take no. 
Your hat. Monsieur, your hat." 
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And with Jabot vainly trying to bid a courteous 
adieu to Madame la Comtesse and her guests, the 
philosophe whipped him out of the salon and was 
gone. 

G 
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CHAPTER IX 

In which I BECOME A BENEDICT 

The signing of the marriage contract took place 
within a fortnight of my meeting with H^loYse, and 
the preparations for our marriage and future 
establishment were set on foot. Having once 
seen H^loTse I was no longer disposed to quibble 
over the moderate sum specified for her dowry. I 
hated to sully my feeling toward her with bargain- 
ing, and I estimated that by careful management 
the amount would suffice for my plans. I there- 
fore dropped the subject as far as Lansac was 
concerned; but I did say to the Comte that the 
settlement had fallen below what he had led me to 
expect. He seemed embarrassed and made what 
I thought a lame reply. I did not press the 
matter, not wishing to seem ungrateful for what 
he had been able to accomplish. Whether or not 
he mentioned my comment to Lansac I am un- 
aware, but presently the latter added to his daugh- 
ter's portion in a manner most acceptable. I was 
perplexing myself over the task of renting a suit- 
able house when 1 was forestalled by the agree- 
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able information that Monsieur Lansac had already 
made that provision. He had bought and fur- 
nished, unknown to me or to H^loXse, a modest 
though well-constructed house in the Rue du 
Temple. It developed that the furnishing of this 
charming little home had been fondly supervised by 
Madame Lansac, who had seen to it that our small 
hotel should lack nothing essential from cellar to 
garret. 

The formalities of the alliance disposed of I had 
frequent opportunities of seeing my betrothed, of 
which I willingly availed myself. Even the Comte 
forbore to sneer; the meeting with H^lolfse had 
temporarily silenced his cynicism. 

"Who would not contract a mesalliance under 
such circumstances.? '* he said repeatedly. ** I shall 
positively grow fond of the bourgeoisie if it con- 
tinues to turn out beautiful women. Think upon 
such a fright as was the Duchesse du Maine, an 
aristocrat, a Bourbon-Cond6, and then contrast her 
with Madame de Pompadour or your HdloYse, my 
Henri, who are bourgeoise. Mon Dieu! what a 
fool nature is.'* 
I began to dislike the word misalliance. 
As my acquaintance with HdloTse ripened I per- 
ceived that my impression of her depth of char- 
acter, formed at our first meeting, had been a true 
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reading. The early part of her girlhood had been 
spent in a convent ; for the last year or two she 
had lived as the devoted companion of her mother, 
amid an atmosphere of music and books which 
Madame Lansac contrived to give to the residence 
in the Rue Sainte-Honord, despite the strongly 
commercial tastes and interests of the banker. 
This education had produced in H^loYse a woman 
at once devout and sunny, thoughtful yet viva- 
cious — a union of extremes rare among the women 
I had met in the Comte's circle of friends or 
indeed among the Comtesse's, and one which gave 
to H^loTse a lasting fascination. Ridiculous as it 
might appear to polite society, I felt that I should 
covet the love of such a woman, even if she were 
my wife. To gain that regard I now made every 
endeavor. 

The course I adopted would have been con- 
sidered mere lunacy by the Comte de Crdneau, as 
would I suppose any plan looking toward the 
Quixotic foolishness of winning a wife's affections. 
I determined to be frank with her. Accordingly, 
at the first opportunity which I had of seeing her 
alone, I told her the story of my youth as I have 
written it here, omitting nothing of its poverty and 
glossing over nothing of the straits to which I was 
reduced at the time I entered Paris. I drew for 
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her a faithful picture of our chateau, stripped of 
its acres, unkempt, cheerless and forlorn in its 
ruin, tenanted only by one or two servants too 
old and too much attached to it to desert a spot 
where their fathers and grandfathers had served 
before them. I told her of the Comte's proffer of 
assistance and of my introduction to his household; 
I told her of my aspirations for preferment in the 
army, and I stated, I fear almost bluntly, that I 
had been led to consider marriage as a means to 
that end when I found that no other way was open. 

" I entered your home that first night a desper- 
ate man," I said to her as I concluded, " resolved, 
if you were even tolerable, to marry you for your 
dowry. I left it with the conviction that I must 
win you if you did not possess a sou." 

When I began to speak H^lotse showed her 
surprise ; as I touched upon my poverty, her eyes 
looked pity; when I ceased, her face expressed 
mingled astonishment and compassion. 

" Why have you told me this. Monsieur } " she 
asked at length. " Men marry every day in 
France from similar motives. Women are not 
free to choose ; they must gracefully yield. Why 
have you told me this } " she repeated. 

" I would win your love in time," I answered. 
" First I must gain your respect." 
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She reached out her hand impulsively. 

" You have my respect," she said. 

She was all kindness after that, giving me more 
and more of her confidence, and seeming always to 
welcome my coming. In truth, I felt that with her 
to seem was to be ; she had not been enough in 
the world to acquire insincerity. The Comtesse 
de Cr^neau who met her at this time said to me 
one day : — 

" I would give a great deal for such a weapon as 
her innocence. It is just that which makes her so 
delightfully baffling to an old gallant like my hus- 
band. He is too sophisticated to see that she is 
unsophisticated." 

As for the Comte he now so far overcame his 
repugnance to mingling in bourgeois circles that 
finally he found himself doing precisely what he 
had declared that he would not ; a day came that 
saw him put his distinguished and unreluctant legs 
beneath the Lansac dinner-table. Indeed, he took 
so warm an interest in Mademoiselle Lansac that 
I began to feel that my own prerogatives were 
being curtailed. I presume that he considered 
himself entitled to a certain amount of enjoyment 
of H61o]fse*s society by virtue of first discovery, and 
after she confided to me one day that she detested 
him, I did not begrudge him whatever satisfaction 
he derived from being with her. 
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With Madame Lansac I was upon terms the 
kindliest, and I had the pleasure of knowing that 
she considered me a fit guardian for her child's 
future, and that she believed that our marriage was 
destined to sunny skies. There was something 
saddening in her intense solicitude for her daugh- 
ter's happiness. It spoke so pathetically of what 
had not been hers. Denied to her she longed 
through H^lorse to warm herself in its reflected 
rays. To men such a compensation would be 
ashes ; to women, to mothers, it sometimes comes 
as the supreme beatitude. 

Monsieur Lansac was not a conspicuous figure 
in his own household, and I saw but little of him. 
He was uuiformly urbane, not presuming upon 
our coming relationship in any way, and invariably 
addressing me as Monsieur le Marquis. The 
Comte asserted that he rolled the title over his 
tongue like a sweet morsel and that in private he 
doubtless repeated to himself: — Lansac, beau- 
phre of the Marquis de Veaux. I, however, grew 
ashamed, if I could not rid myself, of my instinc- 
tive dislike for him. It is hard to withstand the 
conciliating effect of constant, unobtrusive cour- 
tesy. After the matter of the house in the Rue 
du Temple came to light, I reflected that to cherish 
longer so uncharitable a feeling was hardly credit- 
able. 
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With H^loYse I passed many a delightful hour 
the happiest I had ever known. So far from lov( 
being a myth of ancient times, or an ignorant delu 
sion of the Middle Ages, I knew it to be a so 
joumer in the eighteenth century, and no strange: 
to France. I knew it for a power which had utterly 
transformed my philosophy, and led me to wall 
beside water brooks of the heart that I had sup 
posed figments of the poets. I knew it for i 
power which could make me disregard self, friends 
the world, the hereafter, to see one woman's sou 
trembUng ujj^ her lips and looking from hei 
eyes. I laughed at the Comte and his kind foi 
their shallow stupidity ; blinding themselves to na 
ture's law, they cast away heaven with a bon mot. 

With the ecstasy came pain, for what love ij 
not of these two a mixture : I was hungry for a 
sign that H^lolse felt as I felt, dreamed as 1 
dreamed, loved as I loved. I am no man of sighs 
and murmurings, but I found a way to let her see 
what poor words could not express. She would 
have been of stone had she not perceived my idol- 
atry. Though a proud man, I thought myself as 
but dust beneath her feet, and as a proud man I 
showed my humility. No one is more humble 
than the lover, no one more exalted. Proud humil- 
ity is the very livery of love. 
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In plain prose H61olfse kept me dangling in un- 
certainty unconscionably. It was a peculiar posi- 
tion in which to find one's self. Here was a 
woman whom I first sought in an ordinary mariage 
de convenance and ended in adoring ; betrothed to 
her and upon the very verge of marriage, I was as 
uncertain of her real sentiment toward me as a 
lover who has never put his mistress to the test. 
I felt that no country save France could' produce 
such an anomaly. I longed for a return to nature 
which would permit of no such starvation amidst 
plenty. The day of my wedding^und me still 
unenlightened. I did not know whether I was to 
be possessed of a willing or an unwilling bride. 

The marriage took place at midday in the parish 
of Saint-Eustache, and the usual feasting followed 
at the Lansac hdtel in the Rue Sainte-Honor^. 
The banker was obviously a delighted man, and 
every proposal to drink the health of Madame la 
Marquise de Veaux made his eyes sparkle and his 
chest swell; at least, so the Comte said. The 
Comte himself was as blithe as though he had 
rolled off two score of years and looked the bride- 
groom more than I. He was a gorgeous figure. 
His coat was of Pompadour blue velvet, flowered " 
with gold and trimmed at all points with embroid- 
ery ; the waistcoat and breeches were of the same 
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stuff and equally elaborate. His knee-buckles, 
shoe-buckles, and sword-hilt were all jewelled, and 
his ultra-fashionable hat had its buckle set with 
diamonds. His ruffles and laces were perfectly 
disposed, and his rouge and powder faultlessly 
applied. All in all he was as completely 
equipped an old fop as I have ever seen, and 
in the seeing held in contempt. Jabot, too, was 
present, and I think that his offering of sables 
pleased H^loYse as much as any gift which her 
friends bestowed. 

At eleven o'clock in the evening we were driven 
to our new residence in the Rue du Temple which, 
cheerily lighted to receive us with servants, fur- 
nishings, and everythmg in place, seemed less like 
a new home than an old one to which we had 
returned. We walked through the rooms silently 
until we reached a boudoir which was to be my 
wife's. H^lolfse turned to me with a dimpling smile. 

"I have a confession, my Henri," she said. 

" A confession," I repeated, holding her to me 
and looking down upon the soft curving lines of 
her neck. 

" I have not been blind these weeks," she went 
on. " I knew what you would of me, but I spoke 
no word. I am a woman and have a woman's tan- 
talizing ways ; forgive me." 
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I started to speak, but she laid her white fingers 
over my lips. 

" I will tell you now/' she ended, " that were it 
given me to choose, and were all the world the 
field, my choice would still be you, my husband." 



CHAPTER X 
Le Roi S' amuse 

In the ensuing autumn and winter months I 
lived as one transported. As a panacea for any 
ill I would have counselled go get you married. I 
was in love with my wife, bourgeois though the 
feeling might be, and better still my wife was in 
love with her husband. What with music and 
books and the simple pleasures of the home the 
walls of the little house in the Rue du Temple en- 
closed a world sufficiently varied for our desires, 
and an Eden could not have sheltered more fe- 
licity. I took a keen delight in guiding H^lolse 
through those paths and highroads of knowledge 
of which her convent training had left her un- 
taught, and she became my alert, quick-witted fel- 
low-explore.r among many fields of learning tc 
which I had hitherto been a stranger. 

To the Comte such a life seemed lamentably 
humdrum, and with great candor he would from 
time to time so inform me. 

"You should be teaching her games — piquet^ 
trictrac^ brelau^ reversi^'* he said one day. " You 
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should rally her with animated conversation, in- 
struct her in the dance, perfect her, in short, in the 
arts and graces which will make her an ornament 
of the polite society where she so well belongs. 
That is the education for a woman ; no one but a 
Quixote like you would mew her up among dusty 
books and cram her head with learned nonsense. 
If I did not know you to have been trained by 
a Jesuit, I should take you for a strait-laced Jan- 
senist." 

As I knew that this counsel proceeded largely 
from a selfish spleen, I gave it little weight. The 
Comte de Cr6neau*s manner toward me had cooled 
noticeably since my marriage, and the interest he 
had once displayed in my concerns had given 
place to an ill-concealed indifference. Indeed, this 
change ran so close upon the heels of the wedding 
that I suspected him of having played a part of 
which he was wearied, and relieved to throw away 
the mask. Explanation of this I had none, but 
the impression nevertheless remained. Instead of 
favoring the attempt I was making to secure a 
captaincy in a certain regiment, I mistrusted that 
he was secretly antagonizing me, although here 
again I was without tangible grounds for my sus- 
picion. Gratitude for what he had done for me 
restrained me from trying to draw him into the 
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open, but I felt that I would welcome an opportu- 
nity to be honorably quit of him forever. 

The Comte's advice to me to bring H^lolse 
more into the world, or rather his world, had its 
motive, I discovered, in a desire to see more of her 
himself ; it was this alone, apparently, which made 
him concern himself with me at all. Finally, cer- 
tain gallantries on the part of this time-battered 
rake led to a well-merited snub from H^lolse, and 
our home in the Rue du Temple knew him no 
more. 

The open breach with her husband in no wise 
impaired my friendly relations with Madame la 
Comtesse, for she and the Comte lived upon quite 
the old footing of well-bred acquaintances which 
had prevailed at the time of my advent to Paris. 
Both H61oise and myself mingled occasionally in 
the society frequented by the Comtesse, and cer- 
tain of its members dined now and then with us. 
Marked by a brilliant heartlessness, it was unsatis- 
factory at its best. Hdlolse laid her finger upon 
its chief defe^^t, when she said that Madame la 
Comtesse's philosophes were tiresome because each 
had ears for no voice save his own. 

"They sit about," she laughed, "like children 
pulling chestnuts from the fire. Each now and 
then pulls out his little epigram or bon moty and in 
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so doing usually bums his fingers in the jealousy 
of his rival wits." 

If this life of the Paris salons rang hollow, pic- 
ture the hopeless vapidity of that of the court to a 
man who sought some meaning in existence. From 
the princes of the blood down, the Comte and his 
fellows seemed in their performance of menial and 
trivial duties — this one handing the King's shirt, 
that his waistcoat, another the royal cravat — little 
better than valets de chatnbre, and I could not com- 
prehend the attraction which drew such throngs 
from homes of luxury to herd in the miserable 
holes provided for them at Versailles and other of 
the royal residences. The Comte's entresol apart- 
ment at Versailles was a little den, hardly fitted for 
a kennel, but he prized it above everything ; here 
was his greatest happiness, doing the acts of a 
servant and conversing on the intellectual plane of 
a poll parrot. Between two such theories of life 
as those exemplified by the Comte and the Com- 
tesse, H^lolse and I came to rely mainly upon our- 
selves, and I think that we rather plumed ourselves 
upon the fact that we found our society of two 
sufficient for real happiness. Of a truth, I call it 
a poor marriage which is not sufficient unto itself. 

Madame Lansac came and went, spending, I 
think, her brightest hours with us. If her eyes 
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looked weary and her brow drawn when she en- 
tered our door, she never left it without a lifting of 
the cloud. Hdlolse was bound up in her mother, 
ever fondling and caressing her and running to 
anticipate her wants as she had been used in her 
childhood. I, who had never known the joy of 
such service, took pleasure in vying with her in the 
doing of little offices for this gentle lady, and I 
came to know that so far as a mother's love can 
reach out to one not born of her flesh that such 
love H^lolse's mother had for me. 

The banker did not often honor us with his 
company, and after one unpleasant scene, which 
he forced upon me, his visits ceased altogether. 
At the time of our wedding and for a short period 
thereafter his geniality was irrepressible, and I 
began to think him one of the kindliest of men ; 
but when the sensation of being the father of a 
marquise grew familiar, although his elation cooled, 
his zest for further distinction waxed hotter and 
hotter until, like the Comte, he grew querulous 
and critical of my household affairs, and finally 
brought his wisdom to bear upon the very point 
which my relative had presumed to discuss. 

He had dined with us one day and was about 
to leave. We stood conversing in H61olfse*s boudoir 
where she had momentarily left us, and he seemed 
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so ill at ease that I was wishing that he would 
take himself oflF. At length he found his tongue, 
if not his composure. 

" Monsieur le Marquis," said he, " I do not 
think that my daughter seems in good health." 

" Indeed," said I, " I had not noticed it Only 
this noon she mentioned her good appetite." 

"Ah; but she is not herself; she needs more 
out of doors ; more diversion, society," he replied. 

"The Marquise de Veaux," I returned coldly, 
" has such recreation, diversion, and society as she 
chooses." 

*^ MorbleuT' he broke out "And she a mar- 
quise! She would make more stir in the world 
if I had married her to a doctor." 

Monsieur Lansac's cat being thus fairly out of 
the bag, he became very red in the face and took 
refuge in bluster. When he had exhausted him- 
self I constrained myself to answer him calmly, 
for, mean-spirited as he was, he was yet my wife's 
father; but I brought him up so sharply for his 
meddling that he clapped on his hat in a rage and 
shot out, vowing never again to darken my threshold. 

When H^loXse returned I gave some excuse for 
her father's abrupt departure, and said nothing of 
what had transpired. I judged that Lansac would 
doubtless repeat his harangue to his wife, through 
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whom it would in time reach H^loYse. I had small 
inclination for alluding to it myself. This was 
exactly what happened. In a day or two I saw 
by H^lolse's face that she knew, and although she 
said nothing I understood by the way she kissed 
me that another father had forfeited his child's 
respect. 

The leaden skies of a long Paris winter gave 
way at last before the warm sunshine of spring, and 
the delicious air drew us out more and more from 
the narrow, ill-smelling streets of the city with the 
longing to feel, not cobbles beneath our feet, but 
green, springy turf redolent of moist earth. The 
blooming of the horse-chestnuts and the haw- 
thorns put me ever in mind of Limoisin, and I 
was sick for a gUmpse of its forest streams dan- 
cing in the sunlight HdoYse caught the unrest, 
and we began to plan seriously for a visit to the 
chiteau to consider what might be done to arrest 
the march of decay. 

This project came to be much in our thoughts, 
for with my chance of preferment growing fainter, 
and our distaste for the hollow life about us grow- 
ing stronger, the idea of a sojourn among the 
peaceful wooded hills and valleys gained in at- 
tractiveness. With means at my command I now 
saw my way to reclaim the estate of my fore- 
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In plain prose H61olse kept me dangling in un- 
inty unconscionably. It was a peculiar posi- 
in which to find one's self. Here was a 
roman whom I first sought in an ordinary mariage 
convenance and ended in adoring ; betrothed to 
and upon the very verge of marriage, I was as 
icertain of her real sentiment toward me as a 
>ver who has never put his mistress to the test. 
felt that no country save France could produce 
ich an anomaly. I longed for a return to nature 
Wch would permit of no such starvation amidst 
(lenty. The day of my wedding ^und me still 
lenlightened. I did not know whether I was to 
be possessed of a willing or an unwilling bride. 
■ The marriage took place at midday in the parish 
pof Saint-Eustache, and the usual feasting followed 
rftt the Lansac hdtel in the Rue Sainte-Honord. 
le banker was obviously a delighted man, and 
proposal to drink the health of Madame la 
de Veaux made his eyes sparkle and his 
swell; at least, so the Comte said. The 
Lte himself was as blithe as though he had 
off two score of years and looked the bride- 
more than I. He was a gorgeous figure. 
ooat was of Pompadour blue velvet, fiowered ' 
gold and trimmed at all points with embroid- 
waistcoat and breeches were of the same 
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disgust, " with not so much as a civil word for 
any living creature. I told him that I had seen 
dogs more companionable and he bid me go to them, 
then, if such was my taste." 

Following this episode, Jabot had disappeared 
into the provinces for some months, and was but 
just returned with a light heart, a lighter purse, 
and his mind bent upon a return to Canada and 
his old ways. Would he defer his going until he 
had accompanied me into Limoisin, I had the feel- 
ing that he would depart, thinking better of La 
Belle France. 

One of these spring days, then, when it was 
pure happiness to be alive, H^lolse was in the 
mood for the smell of the woods and set off in 
her carriage toward the Bois de Boulogne. It 
was considered a flagrant breach of social law 
for a man and his wife to be seen occupying the 
same carriage, and while I derided its absurdity, 
I yielded to public opinion so far as seldom openly 
to disregard it. Thus, deprived of a common 
enjoyment of the sunlight, Hdlotse and I used our 
wits to circumvent fashion. This day, accordingly, 
as upon many another, I agreed to follow upon 
horseback, and therefore I set out shortly after 
the carriage rolled away, riding the same faithful 
little mare which had brought me from Limoges. 
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All nature had its May look of pink and white 
and vivid green, and when clear of the streets I 
let the horse loiter while I breathed in the per- 
fume of the flowers and listened to the birds at 
their nest-building. As I approached the Bois I 
cantered on to overtake the carriage, of which I 
had lost sight in my lingering. As I entered the 
wood there came above the clatter of the mare's 
hoofs a distant sound of horns. 

A royal hunt, I thought, and fell to musing 
what a poor thing such ceremonial hunting was 
in comparison with the real sport I had enjoyed 
with my father in the provinces. The Comte de 
Crdneau, in his days of sociability, had once pro- 
cured me the honor of participating in a royal 
stag hunt, and I laughed at the remembrance. I 
knew just what was the comedy that the distant 
blare of trumpets told was being enacted. A 
poor exhausted stag, worried by the hounds, was 
reeling to his death at an appointed spot, guided 
by the efforts of scores of huntsmen upon every 
side. I could see, as though I were present, the 
King of France with his ecuyers at either side of 
his horse, the master of the hounds, the officers 
of the hunt, the surgeon, the bone-setter, the 
cloak-bearer, the gun-bearer, the ladies on horse- 
back, the ladies in carriages, and all the brilliant, 
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nonsensical gathering. I could see his Majesty 
advance between admiring lines of courtiers and 
take his weapon from the gun-bearer. I could 
see the royal hand fire the royal bullet into an 
animal already half dead, and I could hear the 
applause which greeted this exhibition of royal 
prowess. Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the 
Lord. Vive le Roi! 

I put an abrupt end to my amused thoughts 
when it suddenly struck me that H^lolse's carriage 
might be in proximity to the hunting party and 
in danger of accident. My horses were unused to 
such scenes, and I shuddered at the thought of 
what might happen. I spurred on rapidly and at 
last caught sight of the carriage coming toward 
me far down a leafy road. Just before I reached 
it, I saw the driver hastily draw aside and give 
way to the royal party which, returning to 
Versailles, had suddenly appeared in one of the 
intersecting drives. I was disgusted at being sur- 
prised among the crowd of idle, staring peasants 
which now lined the way, but there was no help 
for it, and I reined up sharply. My own position 
was inconspicuous, but my wife's was trying. 
The coachman had drawn as far from the road as 
he was able, but the restiveness of the horses 
made the carriage a marked object. Hdlotse thus 
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became a centre of scrutiny for the entire hunting 
train. She bore herself like an empress, and 
when the King passed he fairly craned his neck 
with staring at her. He scanned her from head 
to foot with a curl of his thick under lip, and 
with a look in his eyes that made my blood boil. 
I saw him turn to question the courtiers near him. 
Then the sound of a familiar voice caused me to 
look elsewhere; it was the Comte almost at my 
stirrup. 

" She is the wife of the Marquis de Veaux, my 
cousin," he was saying to a lady at his side. 
Then he caught sight of me, but made no sign of 
recognition. I stared at him with contempt. 

" He follows her about like a jealous provin- 
cial," he added, looking me full in the face. The 
woman laughed, and they passed on. 




CHAPTER XI 

I RECEIVE A Warning 

The significance of this incident in the Bois de 
Boulogne was speedily manifest. Two days later 
I was semi-oflScially informed that his Majesty 
desired that the Marquis de Veaux should demon- 
strate his loyalty by more frequent appearance 
near the royal person, and the bearer of this 
message intimated that any suit which I might be 
disposed to urge would find the King's ear atten- 
tive. Such a message, after the indifferent treat- 
ment which I had so far encountered, was of itself 
enough to arouse suspicion; but the choice of a 
messenger — a noble barely known to me person- 
ally, but notorious for his zeal in promoting the 
King's bonnes fortunes — left no room for doubt as 
to the motives which underlay my elevation to 
royal favor. Were it blazed across the heavens in 
letters of fire, it could not have been clearer that 
the sensual eye of Louis XV., King of France, 
had marked my H^loYse as worthy of his exalted 
consideration. The wife was to be approached 
through the husband — truly a refinement of 
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intrigue worthy of the most corrupt of the 
Bourbons. 

Positive proof was forthcoming. A slight com- 
mission requested of me by Madame la Comtesse 
took me to her salon late in the afternoon of the 
following day. As I was leaving the house I 
passed along a corridor which even at high noon 
was obscure, and now unlighted in the growing 
dusk was fully dark. My familiarity with the 
house enabled me to grope my way along easily, 
until my progress was suddenly arrested by a 
hand laid upon my sleeve. Hastily concluding 
that I had surprised a thief, I clutched the owner 
of the hand firmly. To my astonishment it was a 
woman. 

"It is I, Monsieur le Marquis,** said a low 
voice. " It is I, Marie. Your pardon, Monsieur." 

" What are you doing here, Marie ? ** I asked, 
rather sternly, for I had never before encountered 
the Comtesse's maid in this corridor. 

" I waited to speak with you. Monsieur le 
Marquis.** 

" With me } ** 

"You will pardon me. Monsieur. I have that 
to say which concerns you much.** 

" Concerns me, Marie ? What is it } Speak ! ** 
I demanded. 
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" Softly/* she whispered. " I cannot speak here ; 
but if Monsieur will meet me — " 

"Meet you," I interrupted; "an assignation?" 

I could feel that in the darkness she had drawn 
herself proudly up. 

"I have that to tell which touches all that 
Monsieur holds most dear," she said gravely. 

" Ah ! " I exclaimed, a light dawning upon me. 
"Why not come then to my house?" 

" I dare not." 

" Dare not ! " 

" No, Monsieur. If you will but wait you will 
understand. There are those among your ser- 
vants who know me." 

I could see by her earnestness that it was no 
small matter with which her mind was freighted, 
and something told me that it bore upon the 
trouble which had so recently overcast my own 
sky. 

" At what hour will you be free ? " I asked. 

" Between eight and nine." 

" And at what place ? " 

" I have a friend in the Rue Sainte-Honor6 ; 
she is a milliner and lives above her shop. She 
will gladly allow me the use of a room." 

We heard footsteps approaching the upper en- 
trance of the corridor, and Marie, hastily whisper- 
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ing more explicit directions, slipped down a side 
passage. The porter shuffled into view, carrying 
a taper. 

" It is time you brought lights,*' I scolded. " A 
man might break a leg in stumbling his way out." 

" Monsieur's pardon. The passage should in- 
deed have been lighted earlier. The owl of a 
cook kept me waiting until now with his com- 
mands. I trust Monsieur is not hurt.?" 

I replied that I was not, small thanks to him, 
and went out relieved to know that he could have 
observed nothing. 

Upon returning to my residence I found two 
messages awaiting me. The first was from my 
wife ; she had been called to the Lansac house by 
an illness of her mother and might not return that 
night. The second was an order from Versailles 
to present myself at the palace at ten o'clock that 
evening. I was filled with an indefinable dread : 
the mysterious manner of Marie, the absence of 
H^lolse, the order of the King, coming in quick 
succession, raised in me the most anxious appre- 
hensions. There was no chance to see H^loYse ; 
I must set out for the appointment at the milli- 
ner's at once. That meeting over I should barely 
have time to dash for Versailles and arrive punc- 
tual to the minute as behooved the recipient of 
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a royal command. I felt as if I were a fly en- 
tangled in the web of a spider, with the meshes 
binding me every instant closer. 

Marie met me at the shop door and conducted 
me without speaking to a chamber upon the floor 
above. 

" Be seated, Monsieur," she said, and closed the 
door firmly. She approached the table near 
which I had taken a chair, and for a moment 
looked at me fixedly. In spite of my anxiety I 
reflected how striking she was, and the thought of 
her resemblance to the Comte de Cr^neau recurred 
to my mmd as it had often since I saw her first 
over a year ago at the Comtesse's toilette, 

" You have enemies. Monsieur le Marquis," she 
began. 

" I have feared so," I rejoined. 

" Even among your family." 

" Among my family } " 

" Yes, Monsieur ; and it is of these that I come 
to warn you. You love your wife, Monsieur.?" 

**Mon JDieUf yQsl Speak, speak, Marie, I beg 
of you ; what of her ? " 

" There are those who would take her from you." 

" You mean — " 

"I mean her father, the Comte de Cr^neau, 
the King of France." 
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I sprang up, seizing her arm. 

" The Comte," I cried. " Her father ; heaven, 
she is at his house ! " 

"Pray be calm. Monsieur, I will explain all/' 
she replied quietly, and I again sat down. 

"The Marquise encountered the King in the 
Bois de Boulogne two days since," she went on. 

" Yes ; curse the day," I groaned. 

"He was struck with her beauty, — the King 
is a connoisseur of beauty, — he questioned the 
courtiers. One of them eagerly told him her 
name ; that courtier was the — " 

" The Comte de Cr^neau .? " I interrupted. 

" The Comte de Cr^neau. The King said upon 
learning her name that he recalled the husband, 
a young man seeking a military command. After 
a moment he added, * We must do something for 
him.' Later he had a private conversation with 
the Comte." 

" As I suspected ! " I exclaimed. 

"The next morning Lebel, the first valet de 
chambre of the King, called upon Monsieur Lan- 
sac. You have heard of Lebel, Monsieur.? " 

" Who has not heard his evil name ? " 

" Shortly, Lansac and Lebel drove to the Rue 
Vivienne and held a prolonged interview with 
the Comte de Cr^neau," 
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" Why should the Comte wish to do me evil ? " 
I asked. " I have never injured him." 

" He hates you because he himself has injured 
you." 

" How so ? " 

" You were dissatisfied with the amount of your 
wife's dowry." 

"My faith, Marie," I said, "you know every- 
thing." 

" You thought it far below what a man of Lan- 
sac's wealth should settle upon his only child. It 
should have been twice the figure you received." 

" True." 

"You were right. You should have received 
double the sum you did receive, for that is what 
Lansac really gave." 

" Really gave, " I repeated ; " you speak in 
riddles, Marie." 

" They can be solved, Monsieur. You received 
one-half and the Comte de Cr^neau the other." 

" Clear up this mystery, Marie." 

" Easily ; the Comte has been heavily in debt 
for years. Lansac was his largest creditor. Next 
to his money, Lansac's dearest love is ambition 
for his daughter. The Comte, knowing this, 
offered that if the banker would cancel his debt, 
he would procure for the daughter a husband 
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whose title of nobility could show a past of three 
hundred years. This was before you came to 
Paris, Monsieur le Marquis. Lansac assented 
upon the condition that the amount of the debt 
be stricken from the daughter's dowry. The 
Comte demurred, but at last conceded the point ; 
then you were sent for." 

"So I was sold like a negro slave," I cried 
angrily. "Did Madame Lansac, did HdloYse 
know of this ? " I asked suddenly, appalled at the 
thought. 

"Nothing. Only the Comte, Lansac, and — 
unknown to either of them — myself, knew of the 
arrangement. I could have warned you. Mon- 
sieur, but I saw that with your love for Mademoi- 
selle, you would marry her in any case." 

" So I should," said I. " But why do you tell 
me now; you, a trusted member of the Comte's 
household } " 

"I hate him," she cried fiercely, "I hate 
him." 

I forbore to question her. My own affairs 
were too urgent to brook delay. 

" But Lebel's errand ? " I said. 

"What are Lebel's usual errands. Monsieur?" 

" Blessed Virgin, protect us," I groaned. " He 
seeks HdloYse for the King." 
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"Lansac is dazzled at the thought," contmued 
Marie, "and the Comte inflames him with the 
idea that his daughter would prove no passing 
fancy of the King, a transient occupant of the 
Parc-aux-Cerf s, but a coming power in France, a 
mistress who would supplant Madame de Pompa- 
dour. Lansac swallows this greedily. He dreams 
of possible honors and preferments for himself; 
he has no doubt that his daughter can be coerced 
into submission ; he cannot conceive of any woman 
resisting the proposal. His only anxiety is how to 
dispose of you, Monsieur le Marquis." 

" His beloved son-in-law," I said bitterly. 

"Exactly; his paternal heart is grieved at the 
thought of wounding you," she replied, adopting 
my tone of raillery ; " but the Comte has his salves 
to offer. I heard him tell Lansac that any post is 
yours for the asking, provided it removes you from 
Paris. Should you resist, a lettre de cachet will 
order you to your estate in Limoisin for life." 

" Which means slow death," I said. 

" But they do not expect you to refuse the price 
of your dishonor. The Comte thinks so meanly 
of you, and so highly of the inducements of the 
King, that he cannot imagine your opposition." 

"What shall I do.**" I exclaimed, pacing the 
floor. "What shall I do?" 
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"What you do must be done quickly. The 
Kmg comes to-night to Lansac's house." 
To-night, the King ! " I gasped. 
To-night. In order to elude the notice of the 
30urt, the King and Lebel will disguise themselves 
IS physicians. Ostensibly the King will retire 
indisposed at an early hour. At eleven o'clock 
he will be in the banker's house where, with 
Lansac and the Comte de Cr^neau, the final nego- 
tiations will be made, and his love-sick Majesty 
afforded a glimpse of the lady." 

"A thousand devils, girl; you torture me," I 
shouted. My brain seemed on fire. I could see 
now the whole dastardly plot. While I was to 
:ool my heels in some ante-chamber at Versailles, 
the King was to be in Paris paying his gallantries 
to my wife. H^loYse had been decoyed to the 
house with a story of her mother's sickness and 
was powerless to escape. Could the mother, too, 
have been in the conspiracy } 

" And Madame Lansac, they told me that she 
is unwell ; is that, too, a lie } " 

"She is really ill, prostrated by the villany of 
her husband, which she could do nothing to pre- 
vent. They did not have to invent an illness for 
her." 

" What shall I do .? what shall I do } " I repeated, 
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for the falling of blow after blow left me for the 
moment nerveless. 

"Listen," commanded Marie, coming up to 
me, "would you enter that house if you found 
a way?" 

" Would I ! *' I exclaimed. " Gracious heaven, 
show me the means." 

She searched in the pocket of her skirt and 
drew forth a key which she handed me. 

"That will unlock a rear area door. Never 
mind from whom I got it. I bribed a servant. 
The meeting will take place in the small salon 
adjoining the apartments formerly used by your 
wife ; they are now unused. Go, and God be with 
you." 

" One moment," I said, and I kissed her hand 
with all the respect I would have paid the Queen. 
" I owe you a debt which I cannot repay." 

"You owe me nothing, Monsieur," she an- 
swered, and instantly was gone. 



CHAPTER XII 

In which I AFFRONT A PHYSICIAN 

In the street I glanced at my watch ; it lacked 
quarter of nine. Then I determined to prove 
lether it were not all a nightmare. I would 
11 at the Lansac residence as though I knew 
•thing of schemes and plots, and ask to see my 
fe. It was but a short distance and in ten 
inutes I stood parleying with a lackey at the 
or. He refused me admission. 
"Jacques, you fool!" I exclaimed, "you know 
e perfectly well. Let me pass. I wish to speak 
th the Marquise de Veaux, my wife." 
"I am to admit no one. Monsieur," he said, 
aking his head stolidly, and blocked the way. 
"You blundering pig," I rejoined, "TU see to 

that you answer for your stupidity." I was 
)sitive that I saw Lansac's squat figure back 

the shadows and I raised my voice: — 
" Say to Madame la Marquise that I called to 
quire for Madame Lansac's health and that I 

1 ON MY WAY TO VERSAILLES." 

The door slammed and I walked away, con- 
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vinced, alas, that it was all only too true, but 
grimly pleased withal that I had succeeded in 
throwing Lansac off the scent. I could now at 
the proper time make my secret entrance unsus- 
pected. This I judged it would be best to effect 
just after the King's arrival, when it was likely 
that most of the servants would be in bed, and the 
attention of Lansac centred wholly in his guests. 
To pass the intervening time I returned once 
more to my own house. 

A second note from my wife was handed me. 
How she had managed to convey it to me I could 
not then conceive, but I learned subsequently that 
she had made use of the same servant from whom 
Marie had obtained the key. I tore it open 
hurriedly. 

" Come : I am in distress, H61oYse.'* Six words 
only, but they proclaimed beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that the worst which I had been told 
was true, and that the danger was real. 

A few minutes before eleven I stationed myself 
in the shadow of an arched passageway near the 
Lansac door. A moment later I saw the Comte 
de Cr^neau alight from a sedan chair and gain 
admittance without question from the self-same 
Jacques who had repulsed me. A clock in a , 
neighboring church struck the hour, and various 
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bells about the city joined in the clangor ; then I 
heard a distant chime, and as I was trying to 
distinguish the air, as a man will attend to trifles 
when the mind is tense, a dusty caUche with 
heated, reeking horses drew up before the house 
of the banker. Two muffled figures got out and 
the door flew open before them as their feet 
touched the bottommost step of the entrance stair. 
The time had come and I slipped toward the area 
door. 

The rear of the house, which I knew how to 
approach through an alley, I found cloaked in 
complete darkness. By this I judged that all the 
servants, save the precious Jacques, were in bed, 
and my risk of premature discovery therefore 
diminished. 

The key turned noiselessly in the lock, and the 
door swung upon its hinges without a sound, 
admitting me to an unfamiliar passage along 
which I began to feel my way, seeking a stair. I 
found one sooner than I anticipated and nearly 
plunged down the steps leading to the cellar. I 
saved myself with a lurch, but in so doing my 
rapier clanked against the stone sill with an echo- 
ing ring. I stood for an interval scarcely draw- 
ing my breath, but heard no sound. I crept on 
and finally encountered the sought-for stair at 
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the end of the passage. The boards were loose 
and rattled, and it took no small amount of pains 
to reach the top landing in silence. 

Now, I knew, I had need for all caution. The 
small salon to which Marie had directed me was 
yet one floor above, and although I had knowl- 
edge of a staircase other than the main one it 
was still a way much in use in the Lansac house- 
hold. To attain it I had to traverse the length 
of the dimly lighted corridor in which I now stood, 
passing on the way an intersecting hallway ; this 
last I felt to be a danger point. So it proved. 

As I was about to cross this space where I risked 
detection from four directions I beheld the faithful 
Jacques come yawning along. It was too late 
to retreat and see me he must. I therefore made 
ready for him and drew my weapon. As he came 
opposite I stepped out and, shortening my sword, 
had the point at his throat before he could move a 
finger. He was too much astonished to cry out, 
and I signed to him to make no sound. 

What was to be done with him } I had to think 
quickly. I remembered in a flash that opening 
from this same corridor was a small room used 
sometimes by Lansac as an office because of its 
seclusion. It was here he had concluded the busi- 
ness of the dowry. To this room, then, I led the 
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compliant Jacques, whom I had long known for an 
arrant coward. With his own hands I made him 
remove the ornamental cords which looped back 
the hangings of the windows, and with these I 
bound him hand and foot, giving him a prick now 
and then with the rapier point to put him in mind 
of the necessity of acquiescence. Then with his 
own neckcloth I gagged him, and wishing him 
good night I went out, locking the door. It had 
been an easy victory, and I wished that he were 
Lansac. 

I now felt reasonably secure from interruption, 
but I did not relax my vigilance as I ascended the 
waxed and slippery staircase to the floor above, 
and stole toward the little salon. If the former 
apartments of H^loxse were, as Marie had said, 
unused, I could then be within earshot of the 
voices of my enemies, and there I deemed it best 
first to repair rather than engage in a dangerous 
and perhaps futile search about the house for my 
wife. 

I entered the first of these chambers through 
a door I knew of old, and despite the dark- 
ness passed rapidly through the suite to a small 
boudoir which connected with the little salon. A 
thin ribbon of light shone beneath the connecting 
door, and I (:ould distinguish broken bits of con- 
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versation, but not sufficient to make what I heard 
intelligible. I remembered that this door had been 
formerly screened by a portiire^ and I applied my 
eye to the keyhole to ascertain if this were still 
the case. A faint light, hatched and glimmering 
as through the texture of a hanging, reassured me, 
and I carefully tried the door. It was unlocked 
and swung upon hinges perfectly oiled. With the 
curtains alone between us I could now hear the 
voice of the Comte as plainly as though I were at 
his side. 

"I am sure, your Majesty," he was saying, 
" that Monsieur Lansac could ask no better terms 
than you have proposed through Monsieur Lebel 
here. They are worthy of a duchess." 

N-n-no, Sire," stuttered the grovelling banker. 
I-I am overwhelmed with the honor you do me. 
It is for the f-f -family of Lansac a proud d-day this 
on which your Majesty deigns to extend your con- 
sideration to my daughter, and to offer me the 
p-p-post of distmction that you have. I were an 
ingrate t-t-to ask m-m-more." He was making a 
sorry spectacle of himself in his embarrassment 

I pulled the curtain slightly aside and surveyed 
the group. Facing me in a large chair sat Louis, 
dressed as a physician from wig to shoes, but with 
his hook nose and Bourbon features unmistakably 
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Louis still. About him stood a man similarly clad, 
whom I knew for Lebel, the Comte de Cr^neau, 
and the cringing figure of the banker. Louis 
looked at Lansac in annoyed contempt. 

" Stop your stuttering/* he growled in his hoarse 
voice. " I abhor it.** 

" Y-y-yes, Sire,** whined the prostrated cur. 

" Lebel will give you our commands to-morrow, 
and you will then convey your daughter to the 
place he will designate.*' 

At this juncture I heard a noise behind me and 
turned instantly, thinking that I had again to deal 
with Jacques. It was the rustle of a skirt in the 
doorway of the adjoining room. In the dim light 
I saw the form of a woman start to retreat as I 
swung about. In a moment I had overtaken her. 
She gave a shiver of fright as I seized her, and 
relaxed gasping and powerless in my arms. I 
half carried her to a window; it was H^lorse. 

She opened her eyes with a look of terror which 
gave swiftly place to one of joy. 

" Henri,** she whispered, and her arms tightened 
about me, " I have needed you so.'* 

" How came you here } *' I questioned her 
hurriedly. 

" I was seeking a hiding place,'* she answered. 
" I knew that they would come for me soon.'* 
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"We will greet his Majesty together," I said 
between my teeth, and led her toward the salon. 
As we paused at the curtain I heard the King 
say: — 

" And now for a sight of the lady before I go, 
Monsieur Lansac. You, Messieurs,** turning to 
the Comte and Lebel, " I will for the time excuse." 

Lansac had started toward the door upon his 
pitiful errand, and the others were likewise back- 
ing themselves out when, throwing aside the hang- 
ings, I stepped with H^loXse into the salon. 

" I will save Monsieur Lansac the trouble, Sire," 
I said. 

If the King had received an announcement that 
the English had tendered him the crown of George 
IL, he could not have exhibited more astonishment. 
Lansac utterly collapsed, and the Comte was a ludi- 
crous picture. Lebel alone looked unconcerned, 
and his emotion, if any he felt, seemed that of 
repressed amusement at the turn affairs had taken. 

**Is she not fair. Sire.?** I asked tauntingly, 
heedless that in the presence of royalty it is the 
courtier's duty to answer questions, not to ask 
them. **Are you not vain of the practised taste 
which has made you pitch upon the Marquise 
de Veaux? Do you not read in that pale face 
a wealth of love for your royal person.? Just 
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Heaven ! " I exclaimed, striding toward him, " she 
would spurn you like a foul carcass." 

As I advanced his Majesty sprang up in genu- 
ine alarm. 

"Your assistance, Messieurs," he cried. "He 
is mad." 

They grouped around him, Lebel and the Comte 
whipping out their swords. I drew my own, but 
quietly stood my ground. 

"Why are you not at Versailles.?" demanded 
the King, grown braver and looking me over from 
head to foot with the air of a demi-god scrutiniz- 
ing a worm. "How dare you disobey our com- 
mands ? " 

" Dare decline to loiter at Versailles while your 
Majesty robs me of my wife in Paris ? You jest 
merrily. Sire." 

"He is crazed, your Majesty," interposed the 
Comte. "Do not heed his ravings. No one 
but a provincial lunatic would dream of so stand- 
ing in the light of his own good fortune." 

"Why not offer him the Comtesse, then," I 
jeered, "and so promote your own fortunes.? 
You will need aid soon; you cannot divide an- 
other dowry with Lansac. Perhaps, though, you 
are to receive your price for selling his daughter 
to the Kmg." 
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It was a chance shaft, but it struck the truth. 

" Fool, you have said too much ! " he yelled, 
lunging at me with his rapier. I was on my 
guard and for a moment our blades clashed 
sharply in parry and thrust. Youth, a supple 
strength, and some little skill gave me every 
advantage. Presently I saw my chance and 
with a twist of my arm, which my father had 
spent days to teach me, I sent the Comte*s 
weapon flying through the air. 

The King and Lebel had taken their flight at 
the beginning of the rencounter. Through an 
open window I heard the caliche rattle away 
over the pavements. The Comte picked up his 
weapon and sheathing it, without a word, went 
out. I turned to H^loXse. She was in a half 
faint, and Lansac was striving to hurry her from 
the room. I took her from him and struck him 
across the mouth with the flat of my hand. 

"That," said I, "is the treatment for a pol- 
troon." 

I conveyed H^loYse to our home as best I 
could and spent the night in trying to concert 
plans for her protection; my own security, I 
well knew, could not be purchased for a king- 
dom. Dawn found us still unprepared and ' 
brought for me a lettre de cachet to the Bastille. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Wherein I am entertained by the King 

Had I been less racked in mind I should have 
found my imprisonment no great hardship. My 
entertainment in the stronghold of the Bastille sur- 
passed that of many an inn with which I have 
been forced to be content in my joumeyings, 
and the politeness of the attendants would have 
rendered even an indifferent hostelry a traveller's 
joy. I had never considered the Bastille's exter- 
nal aspect winsome; grim towers and curtains 
of masonry are not appurtenant to one's ideal 
of architecture for either home or tavern, and I 
had as lief not enter beneath any man's roof 
through frowning archways. These matters of 
individual taste aside, however, I was not so 
badly oflf. The chamber to which I was assigned 
was large enough and light enough and, though 
the weather had turned cold, warm enough. 
The thick stone walls were not blithesome, but 
a cheery fire atoned for their lack of hospitality. 
Neither after the first day was I cut off from 
exercise; daily, for a space, I might walk upon 
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the bastion of the fortress and breathe the air 
of heaven, even if I did not enjoy the prospect 
below of ditch and drawbridge, St. Antoine 
pavements, and chimney tops. 

Yet had my prison been the King's own apart- 
ment at Versailles, with rich arras and polished 
mirrors meeting me at every turn instead of for- 
bidding stones, and had his Majesty himself been 
piy turnkey, I should have been none the less tor- 
mented by my thoughts. Not that I reflected 
much upon my own destiny. I was strangely 
indifferent to what might befall me. It was 
H^lotse, H^lorse; what of Heloifse.? Were I as- 
sured that she was beyond reach of persecution, 
it would hearten me against any turn of fate. 
We had weighed many plans that night, she and 
I; the best had seemed that she should, for the 
nonce, seek the shelter of the convent which had 
been the peaceful home of her girlhood — an es- 
tablishment of Ursulines hard by the city. Before 
there had been time to decide, let alone act, upon 
this idea the summons had come for me. Solici- 
tude for her mother mingled, I knew, with her 
fears for me and her thoughts touching her own 
security. I had gathered from her hurried narra- 
tive that Madame Lansac was unquestionably a 
sick woman. Never strong, the shock attendant 
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upon the revelation of her husband's villany 
struck her down like a blow; the night set for 
the visit of the King found her confined to her 
bed. Anxiety for her, for aught I knew, might 
put H^loXse again in Lansac's hands. 

With such disquieting thoughts I passed three 
days, seeing no one but the servants who brought 
my meals. I had, it is true, been told that I might 
retain my valet, but as I had known for years how 
to do without that luxury, I felt that it would be 
no serious privation now. I could shave myself, 
thank God, and the task of keeping my face free 
of beard helped, in some measure, to wile away the 
hours. I even got to look forward to it and to 
dally over it with a pleasure that no man save a 
prisoner can feel. To think that through three 
days of durance and anxiety a man may come to 
extract mental stimulus from shaving ! 

On the fourth day my solitude became so irk- 
some that I resolved that when a servant should 
next appear to beseech him for books, I cared not 
what; even sermons would have been welcome. 
At this pass I hit upon some reading myself. In 
the angle formed between the side wall and the 
jutting of the fireplace was a small cupboard which 
I had not hitherto had the curiosity to examine ; 
to this, after exhausting the pleasures of my morn- 
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ing shave, I turned in apathy. Its contents were 
a broken, ink-stained quill, an inkstand sans ink, 
and, the saints be praised, a book — dusty, spotted 
with mould, its binding half wrenched asunder, yet 
still a book. I glanced at the title. It was the 
" Esprit des Lois." Now, up to that day, to the 
pages of Montesquieu I had been a stranger, and 
I am forced to admit that I have perused them 
but little since ; but coming upon me as he did, I 
think that no writer ever so impressed me. He 
came as a friend to dissipate my loneliness, and to 
this day the name of Montesquieu invariably sug- 
gests a friend rather than a dead author whom I 
never saw. I ran, that day, upon a passage in 
which he declares that monarchs should rejoice 
to have subjects to whom honor is dearer than life. 
I thought upon the face of my sovereign as I had 
faced him in the little salon at Lansac*s; small 
joy had radiated from his features at the knowl- 
edge that to one of his subjects honor was dearer 
than life. I smiled bitterly at the discrepancy 
between reality and philosophic ideals. 

I know not why I should chronicle these petty 
happenings. I would forget them if I could; 
alas! I cannot. Even now, years afterward, I 
dream sometimes that I am shaving in the Bastille. 

On the evening of the fourth day I sat staring 
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at the fire after my supper ; the meal had not been 
a bad one. The soup was good, the capon tender, 
the vegetables succulent ; a bottle of Bordeaux 
flanked the whole acceptably. The light was 
growing dim, and I began to wish that the servant 
would return for the dishes and bring me a taper. 
I have never relished sitting alone in the twilight, 
and the charms of a residence in the Bastille did 
not reconcile me to the growing shadows. My 
thoughts were becoming unbearable. 

Presently I heard the key turn in the lock, the 
servant enter, secure the door after him, as was 
his wont, and begin to rattle among the dishes. 
I asked for a light without turning toward him. 
He made no answer. I repeated my request. No 
answer. I turned and saw him move slowly 
toward my chair. I became alarmed and sprang 
up. The man laughed and put his face close to 
mine. 

" Am I so little welcome then, my Henri } " 
asked a soft, low-spoken voice. 

I threw myself into his arms; it was P^re 
Rameau. I flooded him with questions : how 
had he heard of my imprisonment.? how had he 
gained entrance ? had he news of my wife ? was 
she safe } had he seen H^loYse ? 

" Doucement,'' he said, in his old quiet way, 

K 
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^^ doucententy mon enfant'^ And as in the days of 
his tutelage, I became calm under his influence. 
He took a chair by the hearth, and I seated my- 
self upon a stool near him. 

" I answer your most importunate question first. 
H^lorse is safe. Just why, though, you should ex- 
pect me to know that you have an Hilolse at all 
I cannot see." 

"You know everything. Father," I cried joy- 
ously; for with the sight of him, and with the 
hearing of his good news, my spirits ran high. 
He smiled indulgently. 

" We poor Jesuits need to know many things," 
he replied. "With our enemies multiplying like 
birds we should possess the tongues of angels and 
the craft of devils. But to your affairs, my son. 
A fortnight ago I neither knew of this your 
present trouble, nor of your marriage, nor of 
your presence in Paris, nor even of your poor 
father's death — God rest his soul. For over 
a year I have been absent from France; some- 
times in Italy, sometimes Spain, often Portugal. 
In Portugal there is a call for intrepid men ; the 
Faith and our Order are in danger. But the Society 
has other uses for me of which no more now. I 
was* summoned to Paris; at Limoges I diverged 
to greet your father; I found his grave. The 
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steward told me of your marriage. The morning 
after I reached Paris I presented myself at your 
door ; I found a disordered household. I sent my 
name to the Marquise, thinking that at times you 
might have spoken of me. She welcomed me as a 
tired child its parent. Through her I learned the 
whole story. I offered her my aid." 

"Thank God! " I ejaculated. 

" Your plan of refuge with the Ursulines seemed 
wise. I saw that she reached them safely, although 
I did not personally conduct her. It would not do 
to flaunt my black robes too openly in this business, 
and there was no time for change of dress. Your 
wife was distressed about her mother, but I took it 
upon me to comfort that good lady. The old abb6, 
Madame Lansac*s confessor, is known to me and 
is a discreet man withaL He had not heard of 
her illness until I told him ; he called, bearing a 
message from myself. The next day she saw me 
and I left her strengthened; the third morning 
she could visit her daughter at the convent and 
to-day, I doubt not, finds her stronger in body and 
calmer in mind.*' 

" You are our good angel. Father,'* I said. " I 
never can repay you, and thanks are but a poor 
requital." 

" Thank me not at all," he answered. " Thank 
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our Blessed Lady who watches over women in dis- 
tress. Continue to me only, mon enfant, the love 
which was mine in your youth. Even a priest has 
need of affection." 

I wrung his hand without speech and we sat for 
a moment in silence. 

It came to my mind to tell him of my acquaint- 
ance with Jabot and ask him to seek him out and 
bid him take up his abode in my hdtel. While his 
huge bulk barred the way I should have no fear 
that pilfering servants, or even Lansac or the 
Comte, would despoil me of my goods. It was 
news to P^re Rameau that the coureur de bois was 
in France, and he warmly approved of my plan. 

"I have spent weeks with him in the wilder- 
ness," he said. "I know him well An incorri- 
gible sinner, but a man whose great heart will yet 
win him heaven when his debt to purgatory is 
paid. Indian women are his weakness; but his 
virtues are many. Loyalty to his friends is not 
least among them." 

We passed to other things. 

" I had as lief be akin to Satan as to your Comte 
de Cr^neau," he remarked. 

** I am not proud of my cousinship," I returned. 

" I should have relished seeing you disarm him 
that night," said P^re Rameau. 
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"You have heard all, I see." 

"Most, I think. Your wife can be eloquent 
with such a theme as her husband's courage. She 
painted the scene for me rarely." 

" My H^lotse," I said softly. 

" The Comte little knows whom he has to thank 
for your unwelcome apparition." . 

" You mean Marie } " 

"Yes, poor Marie." 

" I could not fathom the real motive of her kind- 
ness to me. She spoke of hating the Comte ; has 
he injured her, too } " I asked. 

"Deeply. Have you ever remarked her fea- 
tures ? " 

" Frequently ; they are striking." 

" Like some one's you know } " 

" I have thought them like the Comte's." 

" Precisely. He gave them to her." 

" What ! " I exclaimed. " The Comte is — " 

" The Comte is her father." 

" And the mother } " 

" If I knew, I would not tell. Still, a woman of 
rank. It was an affair of the Comte's early man- 
hood ; Marie was cared for by some humble folk, 
and at last rashly taken by the Comte into his 
household. She fascinates him, and he does not 
dream that she knows the secret of her parentage. 
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She does, nevertheless ; how, I know not. Begin- 
ning, perhaps, by shrewd guesswork. Knowing 
it, she hates him who, although her father, makes 
her but as a hired servant." 

" It is a strange story," I said. 

"Strange, but absolutely true. I know her 
well ; I baptized her ; I have seen her since she 
warned you, and she avowed her hatred of her 
father. She declared that she would glory in his 
ruin, even if his downfall left her destitute. There 
is no reasoning with her." 

"Are you a wizard, Pfere Rameau, that you 
should thus read people's lives } " I asked. 

" To the priest it is given to read many hearts. 
It is a privilege full of bitterness." 

He was busy for a time with his thoughts. 

" What of yourself ? " he queried, taking a candle 
from his pocket and lighting it ; ink, paper, and a 
pen followed. "What of yourself.? How, think 
you, are you to shake off the King's hospitality .? " 

" To say truly," I answered, " I have not given 
it much thought. I have been so anxious con- 
cerning H^loYse." 

" Is it even so .? " he mused. " Is it like that, 
then, to love a woman ? " 

" A propos of my getting out, it occurs to me to 
ask how it was that you got in," I said. 
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" It is simple. One of the officials — I will not 
name him — was trained by a Jesuit, even as were 
you. I knew him and prevailed upon him to admit 
me to a prisoner who, I told him, had once been 
under my spiritual guidance, and to whose soul 
now I would fain bring peace. You would not 
have denied me, Henri, bemg in his place .? " 

" Assuredly not," I said smiling ; " a man's soul 
is no trifling thing." 

" It had been ordered that you were to see no 
one but the servants who waited upon you. Per- 
force I became as a servant and tucked my cas- 
sock into this coarse stuff. You yourself will 
bear witness that I have performed a servant's 
duties; therefore I am the servant who waited 
upon you, and the letter of the law is observed." 

" Set a casuist to confound the wicked," I said. 

"Casuistry is a righteous weapon in righteous 
hands, my Henri. But let us turn from the get- 
ting in to the getting out of this strong box. That 
will take more powerful aid than I can give. I 
know of but one in all France who can help 
us." 

" The King ? " I asked. 

" He ! ask the wolf to succor the lamb ? No ; 
one more powerful than the King. I mean Madame 
de Pompadour." 
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I saw instantly that Pfere Rameau had singled 
out the one line of action which could avail. 
Madame de Pompadour would brook no rival in 
the King's affections who might threaten to be- 
come politically important and endanger her own 
supremacy. Of those women who pleased the 
fancy of his Majesty for the fleeting moment she 
had no fear ; it amused him, and did her no harm. 
Therefore she aided him in his selections. Louis, 
however, loved mystery and some little inde- 
pendent action for himself unknown to his mis- 
tress. In such escapades Lebel was known to be 
his confidant. Clearly Lebel's presence at Lan- 
sac's proved that Madame de Pompadour was no 
party to this business; was perhaps in complete 
ignorance of it ; a blow well struck might win her 
as an ally. Pfere Rameau counselled a written 
appeal from myself, which he undertook to have 
conveyed to her. 

"My own hand must not be seen," he said. 
"She has no love for the Jesuits, and I should 
only do you harm. But I have friends at court, 
and never fear but that it will reach her." 

He showed me a note which he had draughted. 
I shall not repeat it, but it was adroitly worded, 
and calculated to appeal to the Marquise through 
her pride, her vanity, her self-interest, and through 
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that quality which none who really knew her could 
deny that she possessed — her occasional kindness 
of heart. I copied out and signed this letter, and 
when P^re Rameau had gone, schooled myself to 
wait and hope. 




CHAPTER XIV 

I VISIT A Lady of some Importance 

I had time to practise patience, for two more 
days elapsed before I saw the working of the 
leaven. I passed them in a blissful lethargy. To 
be frank, I was nearly spent when P^re Rameau had 
come upon me. While the danger had been immi- 
nent, and my limbs were free for action, I had been 
undaunted ; indeed, I had thrilled at the contest ; 
and no act of my life ever gave me such exquisite 
pleasure as I experienced that night when I 
stepped with H^lolse into the little salon to con- 
front my enemies. It was theatrical, but delicious. 
Within prison walls the tension relaxed, and I was 
as nerveless as a man with an ague. Fancy at 
such a pass the effect of feeling the burden un- 
expectedly shouldered by one whom I knew to be 
the embodiment of human energy and resource at 
its full. I felt almost a lad again with the inrush 
of the sensation of trustful dependence. Once 
beyond locks and bars, I was confident that my 
faculties would be again in play; now, for the 

138 
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nonce, I was content to rest supinely in the shelter 
of a strong arm. All humankind have longings 
for such moments of irresponsibility ; to but few 
past childhood is it ever granted to feel their 
restfulness. 

It was near ten o'clock on the second night after 
P^re Rameau's secret visit, when my door swung 
open and a Sergeant of Musketeers entered and 
ordered me to prepare for a journey. Ten min- 
utes later I rattled out over a drawbridge in a ca-^ 
Uche with the officer seated opposite, impassive 
and inscrutable. Upon my inquiring our destina- 
tion he answered briefly that it was no part of his 
duty to inform me. I, therefore, sought by peer- 
ing from the windows to inform myself. 

It was a starless, cloudy night, but I soon began 
to recognize familiar landmarks as we whipped by 
them. The rays of a lantern, swinging above a 
street crossing, shone upon a wine shop I knew to 
be not far from the bank of the Seine. Presently 
we rumbled over the Pont Neuf , and I caught a 
glimpse of the river, dark, sullen, with scarce a 
ripple or a gleam. In a moment we had left the 
quays and were southward bound, bouncing and 
jolting over the pavements like mad. My vis-d-vis, 
the Sergeant, in order to retain his seat, clung to 
whatever he could clutch and swore softly. I imi- 
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tated him in the first particular ; else we had been 
battledoor and shuttlecock. We left the stones 
behind at last, and I again reconnoitered. We were 
traversing an umbrageous road. I recognized it; 
it was the road to Versailles. 

As we approached the park I heard a distant 
clock boom eleven. In a brief space there was a 
glitter of lights from the palace windows and we 
shot under a dusky porte cochire and halted with 
a lurch. The Sergeant, signing me to follow, 
stepped out with a grunt of satisfaction, and in a 
low tone exchanged a few words with a lackey at 
the door. We were admitted to an ante-chamber 
and left to ourselves. 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour passed. The 
lackey reappeared and nodded his head to the 
Sergeant and the Sergeant nodded to me. " Fol- 
low him," he commanded, and I went out at the 
heels of the servant. We threaded a narrow cor- 
ridor, then another, then a courtyard, then another 
corridor, all of them unfamiliar, and finally brought 
up in a small apartment which connected appar- 
ently with some chamber of importance. Here a 
lady was seated, her hands busy with a piece of 
embroidery; the servant whispered something to 
her, she arose, bowed to me gravely, and bade 
me be seated. I had no need to think twice to 
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recall her face; she was the chief woman of the 
bed-chamber to Madame de Pompadour. 

The lady continued her embroidering without 
speaking, and I considered that, under the circum- 
stances, no speech was required of me. Voices 
conversing in subdued tones were audible from 
the adjoining room ; the voice of a man and the 
voice of a woman, the latter musically sweet. 
After a time the conversation ceased, a man came 
forth, glanced at me, bowed to her of the embroid- 
ery, and with a "Good night, Madame," passed out 
in the direction from which I had come. He, too, 
was known to me as a confidential friend of the 
Marquise ; it was the Lieutenant of Police. 

The silvery tinkling of a bell caused the laying 
aside of the embroidery, whose monotonous prog- 
ress was beginning to annoy me, and for an in- 
stant I was alone. Then the woman reappeared, 
and, holding aside the portiire^ motioned me to 
enter. I stepped within, the folds of the curtain 
closed behind me, and I was face to face with the 
most potent personage in France. 

Madame de Pompadour arose as I entered, and 
I swept her the courtliest bow of which I was 
capable, and then stood erect, scanning her with 
an admiration which I took especial pains not to 
conceal. I had se^n h^r before, but never to such 
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advantage. Despite the ill health which for some 
years past had tormented her, she retained much 
of the midsummer bloom of her beauty, and, al- 
though I made no note of details at the moment, 
I had them stamped in my memory ineffaceably 
before I withdrew. The vivacious eye, the softly 
rounded features and figure, the exquisitely turned 
arm and hand, the grace of movement, the con- 
scious sense of power — I see them all now, and 
the picture almost blots out the remembrance of 
the evil which she wrought upon unhappy France. 
The very gods seemed to have fashioned this 
woman to beguile kings and ruin kingdoms. * 

" The Marquis de Veaux,'* she said softly. 

"The unhappy same," I answered. 

" You have not the look of one weighed down 
with unhappiness, Monsieur," she smiled. 

" Then it is the privilege of standing before you, 
Madame, which makes me seem other than I am. 
One cannot pull a long face in the presence of 
grace and light and beauty." 

" You have a ready tongue and a courtier's man- 
ners. Between them. Monsieur, you ought to have 
avoided the Bastille." 

" Alas, Madame ; when a man takes unto him- 
self a wife, there is more than his own person to 
guard." 
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** Be seated, Monsieur," she said, and I obeyed. 
She faced me in a heavily carved chair, which 
would have befitted a throne. She became it like a 
queen — the uncrowned queen of France. 

"You love your wife. Monsieur?" she questioned. 

" My cell in the Bastille answers for me," I 
returned. " I cannot say how much. Your 
woman's heart should tell you." 

I thought I saw a smile of amusement, and I 
added : — 

" If it be that you, Madame, like many, are in- 
credulous of love between man and wife, let me 
draw a comparison which shall touch you more 
nearly. I love her as you love power." 

It was daring, but her smile was a challenge. 

" You misinterpret me," she replied dryly. " I 
am aware that a man can love his wife." 

Then I remembered that Monsieur le Normand 
d*Etioles had loved his wife, and I understood 
that it could have been no easy task for him to 
surrender this radiant creature to the King. I bit 
my tongue at my lack of tact in arousing such 
memories in Madame, and I cudgelled my brain 
for a way to turn the conversation. She did it 
herself. 

" Is she beautiful } " she asked, glancing at her 
reflection in the mirror opposite. 
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"Not so beautiful as you, Madame, yet beau- 
tiful." 

I saw by her eyes that I played upon the proper 
strings, and I was collecting myself to produce 
fresh harmonies, when she suddenly put me in a 
quandary. 

"Beautiful, yet not ambitious," she mused. 
" How could she withstand the King, Monsieur?" 

I was fairly aghast. To say that the King*s 
attentions were repulsive, to say that to be the 
King's mistress could not dazzle one woman, to 
say that H^loYse esteemed a husband's honor 
above a king's pleasures, to speak, in short, the 
truth, was to strike in the face with an implied 
rebuke the one being who could help me. Yet 
think of an evasion I could not. An interruption 
saved me. 

The woman of the bed-chamber burst in upon 
us. 

" Madame, Madame ! " she exclaimed, " the 
King, the King comes." 

'^ Mon Dieuf' cried the Marquise, springing 
up. " Here, Monsieur ! Quick ! he must not see 
you," and she hurried me into a curtained em- 
brasure. I had no sooner slipped within than I 
heard the King's hoarse voice greet the Mar- 
quise. 
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Here, indeed, was a predicament. For the sec- 
ond time I was ensconced behind the hangings 
while unconscious Majesty exhibited itself upon 
the other side. There must be no dramatic ap- 
pearance now ; the thought of discovery made me 
blow hot and cold by turns. Nevertheless, I re- 
solved to venture a look, and a rent in the fabric 
befriended me. 

Majesty was in a peevish mood and melancholy. 
Majesty, too, was off its pedestal. Jove wore no 
bay leaves ; the unheroic dressing-gown draped his 
form, the unpoetic night-cap perched upon his 
royal head. Through my peep-hole I saw acting, 
superb acting ; and I understood how Madame de 
Pompadour had won her triumphs in her Uttle 
theatre at Versailles. 

"Sire," she exclaimed, running to meet him, 
"what a pleasure! I supposed you to have re- 
tired. How is your poor head.^ Does it still 
ache } " 

She pressed her dazzlingly white fingers to his 
brow. 

^^ Peste ! yes, it aches," he answered, queru- 
lously. " I am weary, too." 

She led him, unresisting, to a chaise longucy and 
made him lie down. He stretched his limbs indo- 
lently. 
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" You are wise, Sire, to seek me. Be this room 
always your haven of rest." 

" Tis the one spot in France where I meet a 
friend," he whined. 

" Say not so, Sire ; you have the love of thou- 
sands. Are you not Louis the Well-beloved } " 

"Yes, on people's lips. Their hearts are cold; 
they are all cold save you." 

" Sire." She pressed his hand to her lips. 

" It is true. Even that gentleman who stabbed 
me, he was loyal with his lips; but he stabbed me." 

" Did you hunt to-day. Sire } " she asked cheer- 
ily, trying to draw his thoughts to less sombre 
themes. 

" Yes," brightening, " I took two stags. To- 
morrow comes the boar hunt." 

"With the grand iquipage f '' This query with 
an air of rapt absorption in the King's passion of 
the hunt. 

"No, the petit Equipage, Do you remember that 
graveyard we passed at the last boar hunt } You 
know the one, the graveyard where two funerals — " 

"Oh, Sire," she interposed with a shudder, 
"forget such memories." 

"Ah, you do remember. I went by there to- 
day," he continued, still bent upon his lugubrious 
thoughts ; " there were two fresh graves." 
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" Listen, Sire," she exclaimed, moving toward 
the harpsichord, "I will play for you." 

I know little of music, and judge it only by its 
effect upon the emotions. Still, I comprehended 
that what followed was a tour de force y which no 
mere amateur could have achieved. The music 
began with a lulling, soothing harmony of sound, 
with frequent repetition of a sweet, half-pensive 
refrain. My mind wandered to a bit of forest 
greensward in Limoisin where, with only a bird 
twitter or the bubble of a spring to break the still- 
ness, one might lie upon his back and watch the 
clouds drift across the patch of sky framed by the 
olive foliage above his head. Through the open 
window behind me floated in, from the terraces, 
the perfume of violets and hyacinths and jasmine, 
summoned, it almost seemed, by that inspired 
woman at the instrument. 

Presently I noticed that the player's eyes were 
fixed upon a mirror above the harpsichord, and I 
saw that she studied there the face of the King. 
Louis lay so that I caught his profile and, as I too 
watched him, the peevish, hard, arrogant expres- 
sion gave place to one of sensuous enjoyment, and 
his eyelids drooped lazily. The character of the 
music now gradually changed, swelling louder, 
moving faster; then the voice of the Marquise 
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broke into a wild, stirring, pealing song of triumph 
which marched through my blood and brain like 
a cavalry charge. The King was half risen, his 
nostrils dilated, and his dark blue eyes opened 
wide. It was surely genius which could so trans- 
form that slave of ennui. Then the music ceased, 
and Madame turned upon her seat with victory 
gleaming from her eyes. 

There was no more talk of graveyards. Louis's 
tongue was loosened, and he chattered on steadily 
about his cooking, his tapestry, his dogs, and 
heaven knows what — all the petty topics which 
were the serious interests of his life. Finally his 
spirits flagged and signs of drowsiness appeared. 
I thought him about to go and rejoiced, for I was 
cramped in every muscle from long standing mo- 
tionless. Then he frightened me horribly. 

" It is close here," he complained. " That win- 
dow should be opened." 

He looked directly at my place of concealment, 
and I nerved myself for the exposure. 

" I will throw open this one, rather, Sire," an- 
swered the Marquise with perfect composure. 
"You will then escape the draught." 

The solicitude for his health rendered him com- 
placently unsuspicious, and I breathed no longer 
in gasps. Shortly, I beheld a royal yawn ill-sup- 
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pressed by a royal hand, and Louis, gathering his 
dressing-gown about him, indolently got upon his 
feet to go. 

" Good night, Madame." 

" Good night, Sire." 




CHAPTER XV 
A Mission for the Pompadour 

The portiire fell behind him, and the sound of 
his footsteps died away. Then Madame de Pom- 
padour uttered a little cry and reeled toward the 
chaise longue, I sprang out to assist her; she 
was very pale, her lips colorless, and seemed 
wholly exliausted. 

"Call Madame du Hausset," she said faintly, 
and I summoned the lady in the little ante- 
chamber, who, glancing at her mistress, hastily 
went out. She returned in a moment with a 
silver goblet of orange-flower water which Madame 
de Pompadour drank. 

"You are better, Madame.?" I asked, fanning 
her. 

" Much better. Monsieur. A passing vapor." 

She collected herself, I thought, with an effort, 
and signed for her attendant to leave us. 

"In kying this matter before me. Monsieur," 
she went on, "you have rendered me a service, 
while I have been able in some measure to 
aid you. It was to tell you this that I had you 

ISO 
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brought here. You will not return to the Bas- 
tille." 

"My gratitude — " I began, but she stopped 
me with a gesture. 

" You must, however, go into exile." 

" Exile ! " I repeated with sinking heart, for I 
loved France, and the word conjured up pictures 
of an expatriated existence in some lone colony 
in Africa or the New World. 

** Exile," reiterated the Marquise, yet not un- 
kindly. "You will start to-night." 

My look spoke my astonished questionings. 

" His Majesty is the soul of clemency, but he 
feels that your brief sojourn in the Bastille is 
insufficient punishment for your affront to the 
royal person. So grave an oflFence merits a grave 
chastisement." 

She paused to draw from her bosom a paper, 
which, being opened, disclosed the royal seal. I 
looked upon it with dread, and took it from her 
with reluctant fingers. 

" A lettre de cachet ordering you to your estate 
in Limoisin, Monsieur le Marquis," she explained 
gently. 

I could have sobbed with revulsion of feeling. 

" I shall not leave France } " I cried. 

"No, Monsieur," she replied wonderingly. 
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"You will still tread French soil, although re- 
mote from the sunlight of the King's presence." 

"His Majesty is indeed clement," said I, and 
strove to dissemble my joy at the kindly chance 
which had impelled the King to pitch upon for 
my punishment the very course of action I would 
have chosen of my own volition. A dire misfor- 
tune to a courtier, to me my lettre de cachet was 
a boon ; to punish me his Majesty should have 
commanded that I live at court. Madame's voice 
recalled me. 

" Whom I serve. Monsieur," she was saying, " I 
hold bounden to requite me in kind. I shall, 
therefore, ask of you a service." 

" A thousand, Madame, if it please you." 

"One will do," she answered with an evanes- 
cent smile. "I shall require of you simply that 
you bear a message; but mark you. Monsieur, 
my messenger must possess secrecy, discretion, 
perhaps valor — qualities which I believe are 
yours." 

I bowed in silence. 

" He will on no account disclose, should he be 
molested, the name of her who sent him. In 
this matter the Marquise de Pompadour must not 
appear." 

"She shall not." 
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"My messenger may need to match his wits 
against cunning men; he may need to resort to 
arms; he may be required to pit his single 
strength against the machinations of a great or- 
ganization. I say may, Monsieur, but I hope 
not. In choosing you as that messenger I fancy 
that I outwit our adversaries. You they will not 
suspect. They do not know you for one of my 
friends." 

" You have made me one, Madame," said L 

" Serve me then as one," she responded quickly. 
" Now for your instructions. You know the neigh- 
borhood of the forest of S^nart, Monsieur } " 

"Passably." 

" You may then recall a forking of the highway 
to Melun, Fontainebleau, and Orleans before it 
enters the forest ? " 

" Perfectly. The by-road skirts the forest for a 
space, then turns abruptly and leads to a hunting 
lodge of his Majesty. By pursuing divers forest 
avenues and paths it is possible to rejoin the 
road to Fontainebleau some leagues farther on." 

"Precisely. It is with that lodge that you will 
have to do." 

" Is it tenanted ? " 

" For the nonce, yes. Monsieur le Due de Choi- 
seul, with his Majesty's gracious assent, has re- 
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paired thither to recuperate his health. You are 
familiar with the appearance of M. de Choiseul?" 

I could have given her an accurate catalogue of 
the Minister's uglinesses, but I answered in simple 
affirmative. 

"You must see him/' she continued, "and to 
gain ready access you will require a password. 
The password is * Loyola.' " 

I started, but the Marquise seemed oblivious. 

" Loyola," I repeated after her. " I grave it 
in my memory." 

"Do so. You will demand to see the First 
Secretary, to whom you will pronounce the pass- 
word. He will conduct you without question to 
M. le Due, to whom you will deliver my message." 

"And the message." 

"Is this." She drew a sealed packet from an 
escritoire and placed it in my hands. "I may 
depend upon you, Monsieur } " 

" To the end," I replied, and thrust the packet 
in my breast. "And the message delivered.?" 

"You will go your way to Limoisin as the 
King commands." 

I fell silent a moment, marshalling my thoughts. 
Then I spoke, but with diffidence, hardly knowing 
how to put my plea. 

" A request from you, Madame, brooks no delay 
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in the fulfilment, nor shall I touch head to pillow 
until I have obeyed you to the letter. But be 
pleased to reflect that I am to go a long journey ; 
that I pass into exile ; that I hurry away by night 
without opportunity to order my affairs; that I 
have a wife, a wife whom I love. May I not at 
least speak with her.?" 

" I have considered. Monsieur." 

Her tone was cold, but her eyes let me see 
that she did but feign displeasure at my impor- 
tunity. I plucked up courage. 

I may see her then ? " I asked eagerly. 
I have so arranged it," answered the Mar- 
iquise with a smile, and I kissed her hand grate- 
fully. 

" You will be driven from here to the Convent 
of the Ursulines where you are expected. You 
will be given a short interview with your wife. 
Thence to your residence in the Rue du Temple 
for such preparations as you can make in the 
space of a quarter of an hour. By sunrise you 
must be well beyond the walls of Paris. Mon- 
sieur, adieu." 

There was a moment's waiting in the ante-cham- 
ber, a retracing of the many courts and corridors, 
a leappearance of the Sergeant of Musketeers, and 
I was again in the jolting caliche. For a time I 
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rode as one stupefied by a drug, unheeding the 
ruts and mdifferent to the dust which puffed up 
in clouds, penetrating every comer and crevice of 
the vehicle. The abruptness of it all, — the sum- 
mons at the Bastille, the facing of Madame de 
Pompadour, the intrusion of the King, the an- 
nouncement of my welcome exile, the mysterious 
message of which I was the bearer, — these suc- 
cessive happenings left my faculties listless and 
numb. It was not for long. I had to confront 
the fact that but a few paltry minutes were all 
that I might count upon for the performance of 
many things. 

The Convent of the Ursulines was in an out- 
lying faubourg not much aside from our route, 
and it seemed to me that I had scarcely entered 
the caliche before I was out of it again at the 
sombre entrance of my wife's retreat. We were 
received at the wicket without surprise, and, at 
a word from the Sergeant, admitted without ques- 
tion. Two veiled nuns led the way through a 
shadowy cloistered court where all was peace, and 
the delicious air, cooled by the play of a whisper- 
ing fountain, was perfumed with the scent of a 
thousand roses which trailed their graceful stems 
over column and arch. We waited for an interval 
in a silent vaulted chamber, still as the tomb. 
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Then a door opened; the Superior of the Con- 
vent appeared and signed to me to pass into 
the adjoining room. She remained where she 
was and the Sergeant, too, forbore to follow. 
In an instant H^loXse's pale face was looking 
into mine. 

There had come to me in the caliche a 
rough plan of action, and with the ready wit of 
H^lolse assisting, its details were soon arranged. 
From a fair knowledge of Paris and its environs, 
which many an idle ramble with my little mare 
had taught me, I recalled a wayside auberge in the 
village of Montgeron, not far distant from the 
spot where the by-road which I must traverse for 
Madame de Pompadour sprang from the highway*. 
Reckoning that I should surely reach the lodge 
by nine of the clock on the morrow, and be quits 
with my mission in an hour's space later, this 
country hostelry seemed to me a fitting ren- 
dezvous for a meeting with Hdlolfse, who, having 
made such preparations as she could, should re- 
pair thither with such speed as to effect a timely 
juncture at midday or early in the afternoon. 
That she could hardly accomplish this without 
other escort than the postilion of her carriage, 
was most palpable. Ragged, brutalized, and 
hungered as were the peasantry, there was no 
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choice left to many between starvation and crime ; 
denied honest labor, no resource but dishonesty. 
Where some poached, others stole, and as one fair 
estate after another sank through its owner's 
laches into desolation, and to smiling, cultivated 
fields succeeded tares and thorns, all rural France 
seemed likely to lapse into a wilderness sheltering 
a nation of outlaws. It followed that no person 
of consideration felt secure of his purse as he 
went abroad, and the apprehension of robbery was 
no whit less hard by the walls of Paris than it was 
leagues away. 

In our strait H^loXse and I by common impulse 
thought of Jabot, who I now learned had promptly 
assumed the care of my house, with which I had 
commissioned him from the Bastille. It seemed 
ordered by Providence that he should now be at 
call when we needed him most. As for P^re 
Rameau, I made no doubt that by some means 
he had informed himself of the success of the 
appeal to Madame de Pompadour. He had failed 
to show himself at the Convent for some days 
past, said H^lo'fse, and of his address she was 
unaware. I suggested, however, that she send 
him word of our departure in the care of the 
abbd, Madame Lansac's confessor. 

The Sergeant of Musketeers now intruded his 
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head to observe that my time waned short, and 
with a final word of instruction touching the closing 
of our Paris home, a kiss, and a long embrace, I 
was gone. Being come to my residence, it took 
much thundering at the knocker to rouse the 
porter from his slumbers, and I begrudged him 
the precious minutes that he snored away. Shuf- 
fling down at last, he admitted me in a sleepy-eyed 
astonishment, which was increased at the sight of 
the Sergeant following hot upon my heels. I was 
beginning to tire of the assiduous attentions of 
this worthy servant of the King, and as we 
ascended the stair I asked him with some asperity 
when I should see the last of his society. He 
replied surlily that it was his business to see me 
outside the city walls, and that the sooner the task 
was finished the better it would suit him. 

It took no tumult to rouse Jabot, for he slept as 
a cat sleeps, with an ear open to all sounds. He 
had risen at the noise of our entrance, assumed 
his dress, and stood waiting at the top of the stair 
as I came up. To my speaking with the coureur 
de bois aside the Musketeer offered no objection, 
so leaving the soldier m the corridor Jabot and I 
entered my own apartments. Without betraying 
the interests of Madame de Pompadour, I put the 
situation briefly before him with my own request 
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that he convoy H^loXse to the rendezvous. His 
response was mstantaneous. 

" 'Tis a job to my taste/* he said, with a hand 
clasp, which I m good measure returned. 

Jabot hastened below to see that my horse be 
saddled and waiting, while I set about securing 
some moneys I had concealed in a casket, and 
arming myself against possible violence. Chanc- 
ing to cross the corridor in my preparations, I was 
amused to observe my taciturn Sergeant surrepti- 
tiously kiss one of the maids who, in pretty dis- 
habille^ had stolen from bed to discover what 
was afoot. It was a positive relief to find him 
human. 

In the street once more I found the mare ready 
to my hand and would have mounted had not the 
Sergeant requested me again to bear him company 
in the caliche^ saying that one of the postilions 
would follow with my horse. I reentered the 
vehicle and we lurched off into the night. As we 
rattled again over the city causeways, amid the 
usual gauntlet of Parisian smells, there came the 
first harbingers of dawn, and the faint flush of 
the coming day gave a fillip to my spirits that 
heartened me wonderfully. The Sergeant sat 
lumpishly in his corner, and to enliven the last 
moments of our fellow-journeying I let him know 
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that I had been an onlooker at the amorous scene 
in the corridor. I could see in the dim light that 
his stolid face took on the semblance of a grin. 
Presently his tongue grew eloquent to the extent 
of three words. 

"A trim wench/* he observed, with unction, 
and then abruptly drew about him the mantle of 
his dignity. I laughed outright and he eyed me 
with an owl-like solemnity, which tickled me the 
more. Then he again relaxed and decorously, 
but unmistakably, winked. ** A trim wench,'* he 
reiterated, and, shutting his mouth like a trap, 
scorned all further levity. 

We parted company as soon as the caliche 
cleared the Faubourg St. Antoine, the soldier 
being visibly relieved. I swung into my saddle 
without more ado, and was about to face my 
separation from the Sergeant with fortitude, 
when he quite overpowered me with his flow of 
words. 

"You're a lively gentleman,** he was good 
enough to assure me, his face meanwhile becom- 
ing fairly crimson with his fluency, "whatever 
villany you have done to oust you from our Paris, 
and, by our Lady, Monsieur, here's wishing you 
soon back again.** 

I gave him a pourboire for his good wishes and 
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bade him temper his lady kiUing with mercy. 
This not over-brilliant sally elicited a series of his 
remarkable winks and a solemn reassertion of the 
trimness of my wife*s maid, with which he took 
himself off. 



CHAPTER XVI 

In which I TAKE Lessons in Intrigue 

I HAD been composed of singular stuff if, while 
in the gray of the morning I cantered up the 
valley of the Seine toward the forest of S^nart, I 
had not speculated somewhat upon the nature of 
my mission to the Due de Choiseul. Not that the 
simple fact that the Marquise chose to communi- 
cate with the Minister of Foreign Affairs — I 
might say her Minister of Foreign Affairs — signi- 
fied aught unusual. Risen to her good graces, and 
to power through not altogether spotless means, 
the statesman was essentially her creature and 
supposably at one with the ambitious plans of his 
creator; that the nominal head of his Majesty's 
governmental mechanism should be in close touch 
with the real head was therefore most reasonable. 
The peculiarity of the embassy lay rather in 
Madame de Pompadour's choice of messenger. I 
recalled her words in announcing her intention of 
employing me: "You they will not suspect. 
They do not know you for one of my friends." 
I thought upon her allusions to the "cunning 
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men," her "adversaries," and the "machinations 
of a great organization " ; and I pondered the 
strange selection of the name of the illustrious 
founder of the Society of Jesus, as the key of my 
entrance to the confidence of M. de Choiseul, 
whom I knew that P^re Rameau looked upon as 
one of the arch enemies of his Order. I was little 
versed in intrigue, but I pieced these broken bits 
together into a coherent speaking whole, and the 
meaning that I read therein boded ill to my peace 
of mind. I had been unwittingly enlisted in a 
struggle with the Jesuits. 

It was a discovery to bring dismay to an older 
head and a stouter heart than mine, and I experi- 
enced such a sinking of the stomach that my 
horse turned her head inquiringly to ask the cause 
of my restlessness in the saddle. I realized simul- 
taneously that I had not tasted food since yester- 
night, and I halted for my dejeuner at a roadside 
inn. The apology for coffee and the stale bread 
with which I had to be content were not comfort- 
ing, and I again took the road with the same 
melancholy mien I had worn at dismounting. 
The way led presently through the open fields, and 
what with the increasing warmth of the sun, the 
stirring of the peasantry to work, the morning 
song of bird life, and the whir of covey after 
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covey of partridges which rose at the sound of 
the hoof beats, I bolstered up a sturdier spirit 
against the task which lay before me, although 
drive from my mind the apprehensions which it 
bred I could not. I bore the Society of Jesus no 
ill will. Indeed, because of the debt which I owed 
one of its members, I felt for it a distinct friend- 
liness, although my partiality did not blind me to 
its errors, nor cause me to deny all show of reason 
to those in France who sought to break its power. 
My sympathies were divided, and in such a 
struggle of giants I vastly preferred to stand 
neuter. It pained me to reflect that P^re Rameau 
might be involved, as I made little doubt he was, 
because of his recent activity in Paris, and that I, 
through my temporary donning of the livery of the 
Pompadour, might find myself ranged against 
him. 

Moreover, my coming interview with the Due 
de Choiseul was not pleasant to anticipate. De- 
spite the great Minister's polished manner, his 
irrepressible gayety, his affectation of bonhomie, 
his love of pleasure, his willingness to oblige all 
men be they friends or strangers, the world knew 
him for a man whom scruples did not deter nor 
remorse annoy ; it knew him, too, as the possessor 
of a poniard tongue which struck from smiling 
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lips and recked not where it left a wound. I 
drew consolation, however, from the fact that my 
business with him need take no long time for its 
transaction, and I urged the mare forward the 
sooner to be done with it. 

Passing Montgeron, I came presently to the by- 
road whence lay my mission, and, following its 
devious windings, I rode shortly among the lofty 
oaks of the forest of S6nart It was yet the birth 
time of the morning, and the dew lay thick upon 
the moss and velvet grass in the open places of 
the wood; from the undergrowth beneath and 
from the leafy vault above lilted the pipe and 
twitter of the bird song ; and from the fallow turf 
reeked up the unequalled perfume of the earth. 
Had not time lacked, the Pompadour loomed in- 
sistent, and the Due de Choiseul beckoned, I 
could have dismounted with a blithe heart and 
roamed for hours these delectable dwellings of the 
great god Pan. I thought of Jabot and promised 
myself that when I should have performed my 
mission and rejoined him and HdloXse, we should 
linger on our journey southward long enough in 
this and in that greater wood of Fontainebleau 
beyond to prove to the Canadian that not all of 
God's forests throve over seas. 

While thus permitting my fancy to ramble in 
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the future, I so far lost sight of the present as to 
miss my way among the intricate ramifications of 
the woodland avenues, and not until I had gone 
well to its flank did I discern by the cries of ser- 
vants and the baying of hounds that I had some- 
how missed and passed the hunting lodge which 
sheltered the person of the Due. It was not a 
serious mishap, however ; nay, as it proved later, 
it was a happy godsend that so guided me to ap- 
proach my destination from a direction other than 
I logically should. 

It was one of the foibles of the Due de Choiseul 
to surround himself with a retinue of such cum- 
brous proportions as would befit a prince, and I 
was not surprised, therefore, to find the little hunt- 
ing lodge overrun with a swarm of menials of 
great pretence and small utility. There was a 
prodigious flashing of liveries and much running 
hither and thither, which I rightly surmised to pre- 
sage a forthcoming departure for the hunt, and I 
hastened to dismount and gain an audience before 
the Due should put foot in the stirrup. Giving 
my horse in charge of a servant, I pushed my way 
through the chattering throng of lackeys which 
preened and ruffled in the little courtyard, and 
presented myself at the entrance of the lodge. 
The fellow who responded to my summons had an 
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impudent glance for my travel-stained garments 
and dust-powdered boots; but I wasted no time 
upon his airs, and straightway demanded a word 
with the First Secretary of Monsieur le Due de 
Choiseul, as I had been instructed by the Pompa- 
dour. With the assurance which is wont to char- 
acterize the servant's servants of great men, he 
was disposed to interpose ceremonies and delays, 
pleading the multifarious engagements of the Sec- 
retary and more of the sort, until I remarked, 
with considerable impatience and sufficient firm- 
ness, that even if the Secretary were closeted with 
Monsieur le Due, I must nevertheless have speech 
with him, which so impressed the man that he 
bade me seat myself in a little ante-chamber, and 
immediately set about my errand. 

The small apartment or closet in which I found 
myself gave not only upon the corridor from 
which I had entered, but opened likewise into 
what seemed the main hall or living room of the 
lodge. The latter door happening to be ajar, I 
obtained, from where I sat, a tolerable view of the 
room and its occupants. The hall was panelled 
in dark oak, and great exposed beams of the same 
wood spanned the ceiling. A cavernous fireplace 
monopolized the major part of one wall, although 
space had been left for a winding stair with curi- 
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ously carved balusters, which gave access to an 
open gallery that completely encircled the cham- 
ber. Stags' antlers, guns, boar-spears, and mis- 
cellaneous weapons and trappings of the chase 
decorated the walls, and the furniture was of a sort 
befitting the heavy massive character of the room. 
A huge wolf-hound sprawled before the andirons, 
and perhaps half a dozen men in hunting dress 
lounged upon chairs and in the seat of a deep 
window embrasure. Most of them I recognized 
as friends and adherents of the Minister and 
Madame de Pompadour. As I watched, myself 
unnoticed, another figure descended the winding 
staircase from the gallery and joined the group at 
the window. Small of form, though well shaped 
and boasting an excellent leg, of reddish hair and 
doglike features, but possessing a lively eye, I 
knew the newcomer for no other than the Due de 
Choiseul. He had a jest or a bantering word for 
every one, even to the dog, and his thick lips were 
wreathed in perpetual smiles. 

I moved my seat to avoid the appearance of 
sp)dng upon the company, and as I did so the 
First Secretary entered the closet He was a 
thin, bloodless man of clerkly aspect, and smelled 
of parchments and books. He bowed civilly and 
inquired the nature of my business. I answered 
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that it was for the ear of Monsieur le Due alone, 
and in a low tone I pronounced the password 
The effect was magical. From impassivity he 
sprang instantly to energetic action, and taking 
pains to close both doors of the cabinet he van- 
ished in quest of his master. Hardly two minutes 
elapsed before the corridor echoed with a brisk 
step and the door opened to admit with his in- 
scrutable smile the Due de ChoiseuL 

"Of your face I am sure," he began cordially; 
" but the name has taken wing." 

I gave it, adding that it doubtless meant little to 
his Grace as we had never before met 

" Nevertheless, you are not unknown to me, 
Monsieur le Marquis," he said lightly, but with an 
intonation which made me wonder how much he 
knew. He left little time for conjecture. 

"Presenting the password that you have," he 
continued, " I infer that you come upon urgent 
business from Madame de Pompadour. Let us 
come to the matter with expedition." 

" My task is simple, Monsieur," I responded, and 
handed him the packet of the Marquise. 

" You bear no verbal message, then ? " he asked, 
eying me as he tore open the missive. 

" None," said I. 

I saw, without trying to see, that the message 
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was in cipher, but whether its contents boded 
good or ill, it was impossible to judge. The 
Due's mask of good humor was impenetrable. He 
read the document twice and folded it with care. 
Then stepping leisurely to a tasselled, silken cord 
which hung near the door, he pulled it. A bell 
sounded somewhere in the distance. 

"You found the morning ride pleasant. Mon- 
sieur }'' he inquired, with seeming inconsequence. 
Delightful," I assured him. 
You met with no lawless fellows by the way } " 

" I saw only harmless peasantry," I answered, 
and with a start remembered Madame de Pompa- 
dour's warning against possible molestation. In 
the enjoyment of the ride through the forest of 
S6nart the apprehension of danger had wholly 
forsaken me. 

" You were fortunate, Monsieur," was the Due's 
only comment, and he turned to the Secretary who 
had responded to his call. " Have my carriage 
ready to return to Paris within half an hour," he 
ordered in crisp tones. "Let the hunt proceed 
this morning as arranged, but say to my guests 
that a trivial yet importunate matter of state has 
called me to the court, and that I impatiently an- 
ticipate a return to their amiable society." 

The tone, the manner, the words, were indiflfer- 
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cnt, but by one sign I knew that he dissembled. 
Of common knowledge the Due de Choiseul was 
a slave to his pleasures, before which, as he had 
frankly told the King himself, even the affairs of 
France must give precedence. No mere matter 
of State, therefore, could have recalled him to 
the court. The Secretary withdrew, and the Due 
looked again at me. 

" I owe you my thanks, Monsieur, for your good 
offices. When you shall return to Paris, which I 
understand that you are to leave for the time, 
make free to call upon me if I can aid you." 

This speech convinced me that I had not judged 
amiss of the importance of the message I had 
borne. I thanked him in fit terms and, refusing 
a profifer of biscuit and wine, I made my adieux 
and was presently on the road. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The Forest of Senart 

The dreaded interview had passed so smoothly, 
the Due's manner had been so urbane, his words 
so honeyed, that I wondered as I rode on toward 
the rendezvous at Montgeron whether the world 
had not belied the great man's character after all. 
I am not sure but that the total absence of his 
reputed bitter sarcasm and thrust of invective 
from our brief colloquy was a disappointment ; but 
I had already seen enough of the world to know 
that the conversation of the great too often proves 
most common stuff, and for the commonplaceness 
of the minister's remarks to me, I philosophically 
threw to my youthful vanity the sop that my em- 
bassy had at least been of such import as to 
impel the Due precipitately toward Versailles. 
Now that I seemed clear of it myself, the intrigue 
began to lose the awesomeness with which it had 
first impressed me, and, as the thought of speedily 
rejoining H61o]fse came blithely to the fore, I dis- 
missed the matter from my mind with the hope 
that the Jesuits in general, and P^re Rameau in 
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particular, might not come too badly off in their 
contest with the Marquise and the Due. 

I had ridden perhaps an eighth of a league from 
the gate of the hunting lodge when these comfort- 
able thoughts came abruptly to their end. Round- 
ing a little clump of junipers at an elbow in the 
road, I remarked a peculiar bird note which was 
almost immediately followed by a sound of human 
groans proceeding from the undergrowth. I 
stopped and listened. The cries redoubled and 
had all the semblance of owing their origin to in- 
tense suffering. I called and was answered with 
the same dolorous outcries. Dismounting, I tied 
the mare to a sapling, and pushing aside the 
branches came to an open space where lay a man 
writhing upon the ground. He was clothed in 
rags, and his general sootiness bespoke the char- 
coal burner. Hard by lay a bundle of fagots. 

"Are you injured, my man ? " I asked. 

" My leg, my leg," he moaned, and I saw that 
one of his legs was bent under him as if broken. 

** Where do you live } " I questioned. 

For answer he jerked his head toward the thick 
of the forest and continued his lamentations. I 
reflected a moment and decided to assist him if I 
could. 

" Bear up for a brief space," I said to him, " and 
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I will fetch some one to carry you to your 
liut." 

I turned toward the road, thinking to retrace 
my way to the lodge and procure aid from the 
Due's servants, but the fellow objected piteously 
to my leaving him. 

** My leg, my leg," he repeated. " For the love 
of heaven lay straight my leg." 

I bent over him to comply, and the grimy mem- 
ber straightened out as sound and whole as my 
own. I sprang up in alarm, apprehending a snare, 
and perceived too late that the trap had sprung. 
Two armed men had leaped from the bushes, and 
a brace of pistols confronted me at either turn. 

" You will be good enough to make no outcry. 
Monsieur," said one, while his companion pos- 
sessed himself of my weapons. 

They were masked, but their dress was not that 
of outlaws, nor did their manner suggest robbery or 
wanton bloodshed. The charcoal burner scrambled 
to his feet without assistance and without pain. I 
cast him a sour look and observed that I would 
gladly crack the lying knave's shins in good 
earnest had I my liberty, to which he responded 
merely with a sheepish grin, while one of my 
captors remarked that I need not blame the peas- 
ant too severely, as he had had no choice but to 
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act as he had done ; he added that as far as the 
man's lie was concerned it would count as a good 
deed rather than a sin, being spoken in a worthy 
cause. There was something so characteristically 
Jesuitical in this reasoning that I readily conceived 
that I had indeed fallen into the hands of the 
Pompadour's " adversaries." The sight of a lean 
and closely shaven jaw below the mask of him 
who spoke heaped proof upon proof. Beyond 
doubt they were Jesuits. 

Directing the charcoal burner to follow with 
my horse, my captors conducted me into the 
recesses of the wood, making no reply to my 
oft-repeated questions as to what they would 
with me. Having attained such a distance from 
the thoroughfare as satisfied their desire for 
seclusion, they came to a halt. 

"Now, Monsieur," said the mask who had 
addressed me before, "it becomes our duty to 
search your person. Such aid as you may be 
disposed to render will make our task the lighter 
and your inconvenience the less." 

I protested against the rifling of my pockets, but 
under the persuasive eloquence of a pistol's mouth 
I turned my pockets inside out and even removed 
certain of my outer garments, the better to facili- 
tate the researches of my engaging companions. 
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My private papers, my jewellery, my money, all 
underwent their scrutiny ; but not a scrap, shred, 
or sou of anything did they retain. What they 
sought most was long past finding and I read dis- 
comfiture even through their masks. They drew 
aside, while I readjusted my dress, and took coun- 
sel together. Then, coming back, the spokesman 
of the twain addressed me: — 

" Hark you. Monsieur,'* said he, "and reflect 
well upon what we say to you. You are in the 
hands of determined men ; more than that, strong 
men, having power to punish and reward. You 
will do well, therefore, to answer such inquiries as 
we may put to you with frankness and veracity." 

" Who are you, who condone lying, to question 
my veracity } " I demanded hotly. ** But place me 
on an equal footing, meet me as man to man, and 
I will teach either or the both of you how to 
respect a gentleman." 

The mask gave a gesture of impatience. 

"That is beside the question," he returned, but 
with less truculence. " We do not impugn your 
veracity 9r your valor. Of the latter, indeed, you 
show sufficient proof in conveying secret messages 
for the Marquise de Pompadour." 

I was anticipating some such shaft, and met it 
with features unperturbed. 
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" You tell me news," I remarked coolly. 

" Where have you concealed her message ? " 

" You speak obscurely, Monsieur," I answered 
steadily. 

" Or is it verbal ? " persisted the mask. 

"Truly a man of one idea," I said, but he 
fingered his weapon unpleasantly. 

"You come from Paris?" he pursued, taking 
another tack. 

"Now you grow sane," I responded lightly. 
" Yes, I come from Paris," I went on, seeing no 
harm in that admission. "What of it } " 

" You are bound for the royal hunting lodge in 
the forest of S^nart." 

" Now you wander again," I protested, with 
feigned weariness. 

" You seek there the Due de Choiseul." 

^Is the Due de Choiseul there ? " I asked. 

" You know that he is." 

I let fall an expression of disgust. 

"I know," said I, "that your head is as full of 
maggots as a cheese, and that you should be con- 
fined in bedlam as a lunatic dangerous to society. 
Hark you now to me. Monsieur Mask. You 
entrap a peaceable traveller by a false appeal to 
his mercy; you rifle his pockets like "brigands, 
and threaten him with your boasted power ; you 
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annoy him with senseless questions, and bandy 
the names of persons of such authority in France 
that did they know of your impertinence, they 
would crush you like worms. What think you 
can I, a simple gentleman of private life, occu- 
pied with his own affairs, know of secret messages, 
of Madame de Pompadour, or of the Due de 
Choiseul ? You are fools ! " 

" Do you deny, then, that you bear a message 
for the Due de Choiseul ? '* 

"Absolutely," said I, rejoicing that I could 
speak the truth. 

" Neither written nor verbal } " 

" Neither written nor verbal." 

There was a moment's hesitation. The second 
mask whispered some suggestion to the first, who 
turned agam to me. 

" You will, then, perhaps explain your presence 
in this neighborhood," said he, more courteously. 

"Willingly," I answered, "now that you join 
hands with reason. I rode into the forest from the 
highway to Melun, and I lost my way." 
Will you swear to it .? " 

As often as you will," I replied, and blessed 
the happy chance which had carried me to the 
hunting lodge by a circuitous path. 

The two conferred again. Through the trees 
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came the sound of a carriage in the distant road- 
way, driven at topmost speed. It was the Due de 
Choiseul en route for Versailles. The masks 
glanced at me suspiciously and grew vehement 
I overheard one sentence, — 

" We must wait until he comes." 

An order was given to the peasant, who had 
stood by with mouth agape, and he led on through 
the forest. 

** Are we not yet done with this farce } " I de- 
manded, as they signed me to follow ; but I 
received no answer. 

A quarter of an hour's threading of ill-defined 
paths brought us to a clearing of perhaps an 
arpent's area, on the edge of which was stuck the 
squalid dwelling of the charcoal burner. Here 
we came to a final stop, and my captors, ordering 
me to enter the hut, seated themselves within 
view of me upon a log without the door. The 
peasant, tethering my horse, busied himself with a 
clumsy hoe among some straggling stalks of maize 
which, like himself, struggled for bare existence 
among the stumps. The sun, mounting higher 
and higher, attained the zenith. By now H^loYse 
and Jabot were at Montgeron; while I sat idly 
here. The thought was maddening. I measured 
impatiently the chances of escape ; they were nil. 
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The hovel was built against a ledge of sandy rock; 
it had no mode of egress save the guarded door. 

" Messieurs ! " I called. 

One of the men came to the door. 

" Have you any sufficient reason why I should 
stay longer in this foul den } " I demanded. " I 
assure you that I have matters to occupy me 
elsewhere, if you have not.** 

The tread of a horse crackled among the fallen 
twigs without as I spoke. The mask stepped to 
the door, reconnoitered the clearing, and went out. 
Angry but subdued conversation reached me, and 
the voice of the new arrival sounded strangely 
familiar. 

"I tell you that you have been hoodwinked,** 
he was saying, "hoodwinked like little children. 
The Due has received a warning and is off 
for Versailles as if the arch fiend were at his 
heels.** 

Some one cautioned a moderation of his tone, and 
I distinguished a reference to myself. Some talk 
followed of which I heard nothing plainly. Then 
they all moved toward the hut, and the form of the 
newcomer eclipsed the light of the doorway. He 
was booted, spurred, and armed, and wore a rakish 
cloak and hat; nothing suggested the cleric, yet 
I knew him as such. 
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" Pfere Rameau ! ** I exclaimed, and sprang to 
embrace him. 

" Henri ! " he said, no less astonished than I. 
" My poor Henri ! And in such a hole ! ** 

He led me out into the sunlight and turned 
sternly upon the masks. 

" You are simpletons. Messieurs, simpletons, 
and I ask of this gentleman his indulgence for 
your imbecility. I crave his pardon for the 
outrage which has been put upon him through 
you.** 

I forbore to smile my triumph. 

"Monsieur's horse," he called to the peasant, 
and then to me, " You are, of course, on your 
way to Limoisin } *' 

"Yes, I thank God and you," was my reply. 
" You received word from H^lolse, then ? " 

" Betimes this morning. You meet her where } " 

"At Montgeron." 

"Good. It lies in my way to Paris. We can 
go that far together." 

I lost no time in remounting my mare, for whom 
the episode had proved a rest rather than a hard- 
ship, and under Pfere Rameau's guidance we struck 
into the forest. It was a long time before the 
Jesuit spoke, but I could feel that his searching 
eyes watched me closely. 
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" Come, my Henri," he said persuasively, as we 
regained the road and broke into a trot, " tell me 
the whole truth of the matter. Just what was that 
message from Madame de Pompadour to the Due 
de Choiseul ? ** 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Church and State 

It was an awkward situation, and I seemed like 
to fall between two stools. I owed allegiance to 
the Pompadour, I was the debtor of Pfere Rameau. 
For the moment I temporized. 

" Why really, Pfere Rameau," said I, laughingly, 
" you sing the same refrain as those fellows in the 
wood." 

" But you will not answer me as you did them," 
he responded quickly, and I knew in my secret 
heart that he was right. 

" I spoke nothing but truth," I returned. 

"Granted; but was it whole truth or partial 
truth.?" 

"I was under no obligation to tell more than 
they asked," I answered evasively. 

" They were imbeciles," he said shortly. " But 
to me, Henri, to me you will be open } " 

" So far as I may, P^re Rameau," I assured him. 

" Tr^s bien. What, then, are you doing in the 
forest of S^nart } " 

" I must repeat," said I, " what I have said be- 
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fore. I entered the forest from the highway to 
Melun and Fontamebleau and presently lost my 
way." 

"Our present neighborhood is some distance 
from the highway to Fontainebleau," he observed 
with a smile. 

" It is," I fenced in return, " and I fear that I 
shall be late at the rendezvous with H^lorse." 

"And the forest of S^nart is some distance 
from Montgeron," he continued. " I should think 
that with your naturally keen anticipation of the 
coming reunion, you would hardly care to stray so 
far from the rendezvous." 

" I preceded my wife by some hours," I made 
answer. 

" So I am aware," said he. " But why } " 

" My lettre de cachet left no alternative." 

He eyed me gravely for a moment, and I fear- 
lessly returned his gaze. Then his countenance 
relaxed into the captivating smile which was one 
of the man's greatest charms. 

" I never thought to cross swords with my 
pupil," he said. 

" Nor I with my preceptor," was my response. 

" I propose a disarmament," he went on. " You 
expose your defences and I will mine." 

I made no reply. 
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" I will be frank with you, do you repay me in 
like coin." 

" I will be frank with you," I promised 

" I have told you before, and I repeat it with my 
conviction unhappily strengthened, that the Society 
of Jesus is rich in enemies ; the Jansenists and the 
philosophes alike assail our order, the King has 
no love for us, the Pompadour hates us, Choiseul 
would ruin us. Our one stanch friend in high 
places is the Dauphin, whose virtuous kind may 
God increase." 

"He is certainly the moral contrast of the 
King," I observed. 

** He is the incarnation of piety. *Tis a miracle 
that he should be his father's son, but such through 
God's goodness he is, and in him is raised up for 
us a friend, even in the tents of our enemies. Our 
friends are his friends, our foes his foes ; with us 
he deplores his Majesty's devotion to the unre- 
pentant Magdalen whom he permits to misgovern 
France, and like ourselves he abhors the continu- 
ance in power, as her minister, of such an enemy 
of true religion and consorter with atheists as the 
Due de Choiseul." 

I glanced at Pfere Rameau in astonishment. His 
words fell from his lips, quivering with bitterness 
and hate. 
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"For the sake of the Jesuits, for the sake of 
France, for the sake of Christianity the Due de 
Choiseul should fall, and he who shall compass 
that downfall will deserve well of the Jesuits, of 
France, and of Rome." 

He gazed before him like a man who sees bright 
visions, and I read in the twinkling of an eye the 
ambition which inflamed his soul. 

" A difficult task, I fancy," was my comment, 
as he paused. 

" Difficult, indeed, but in the brain of a simple 
Jesuit was conceived the means. Look you, 
Henri, I will tell you, you, my friend, the son of 
my other, older friend, what few men know. 
Yesterday, following the hunt, the Dauphin 
handed to the King a memorial denouncing the 
Due de Choiseul. It bore the name of a par- 
liamentary counsellor, but its author, I whisper 
it in your ear, my Henri, its author was a Jesuit. 
It was skilfully written; it laid bare the Due de 
Choiseul's nefarious conspiracy with the parlia- 
ments to destroy the Society of Jesus; it trod 
upon the very nerves of Majesty itself; through 
his self-love is Louis XV. most vulnerable, and 
through his self-love did I — " 

"You," I exclaimed, "you wrote the me- 
morial ! " 
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He stared as one suddenly awakened, the 
sweat standing out upon his forehead in great 
drops. 

" You wrote it ? " I repeated. 

"Yes, it was I, Pfere Rameau. Why should 
I not admit it ? It was my doing, and mine shall 
be the victory if the leaven works." 

A host of questionings touching my own con- 
cern in the affair crowded my brain. What had 
been my part in the drama.? 

"If the leaven works," reiterated the Jesuit, 
musingly, "if the leaven works." 

" You doubt } " I questioned. 

" I doubt all things save God, my Saviour, and 
the truths of the Church. Nothing earthly is 
sure. All now depends on the King ; may heaven 
quicken his torpid soul and turn not our righteous 
plans to naught. I doubt, yes; for the Due de 
Choiseul now knows all and will bestir even the 
fiends of hell to serve him in his extremity. 
We seized upon his absence to strike the blow 
in order that the enormity of his crime might 
impress the King's unprejudiced mind; we 
counted upon a considerable interval in which 
his Majesty, freed from the Minister's presence, 
might determine to become in deed as well as 
name the most Christian King; but we have 
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met with disappointment; the Due has been 
warned; he has flown to Versailles." 

Many things were now made plain, and I was 
filled with admiration for the marvellous aplomb 
of the Due de Choiseul. I was to see, however, 
with yet clearer vision. 

"Last night," continued P^re Rameau, "we 
learned that the Pompadour knew the contents 
of the memorial; it was certain that she would 
warn the Due. We determined to intercept and 
delay the messenger. The immediate approaches 
to the hunting lodge were watched all night long. 
This morning I, too, came hither with all des- 
patch. As I entered the forest the carriage of 
the Due de Choiseul swept by. I had arrived 
to find the Due warned, and my spies outwitted ; 
outwitted, my Henri, and by you." 

Had the matter been less grave, I could have 
laughed heartily at the Machiavelian reputation 
for intrigue which I had suddenly acquired 
through the simple accident of losing my way. 
I considered how I should make reply. 

"I have been frank with you, my Henri," 
reminded P^re Rameau. 

"I remember my promise," I rejoined, "and 
with frankness I say to you that I can tell you 
nothing. That I have been so important an 
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actor in affairs of moment, I learn now from 
your lips. I assure you, furthermore, that of 
the meaning of the secret plans of the Society 
of Jesus, of Madame de Pompadour, or of the 
Due de Choiseul I am devoid of all knowledge 
save what you yourself have imparted." 

"Your reply bears two constructions: either 
you deny all knowledge or complicity, or you 
acknowledge yourself an unwitting accomplice," 
he reasoned. 

" It is possible," I answered. 

" But which .? " 

" I cannot tell." 

** Henri, you bore that warning to the Due de 
Choiseul. You must have done so. Last night 
you saw the Pompadour, to-day you are found 
near the Due. No other man was apprehended, 
no other was seen in that section of the forest of 
S^nart. You were the messenger." 

I made no response. The Jesuit looked at me 
sadly and shook his head. I reined my horse be- 
side his and took his hand in mine. He responded 
with a hearty pressure. 

" You will tell me .? " he asked. 

" I can with honor say no more," I asseverated, 
" as much as I love you, as much as I owe you." 

His look smote me with mute reproach. 
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" You would not have me sully my honor ? " 
I persisted. 

He did not reply immediately, and when he did 
it was not by word of mouth. A warm hand clasp 
spoke his forgiveness. We rode on through the 
oaks in silence. 

"What is done, is done," he said at last. "We 
can only wait." 

He seemed to me in his disguise more grizzled 
and old by many years than when I saw him last. 
Yet his eyes were keen. 

"Tell me of your interview with Madame de 
Pompadour," he requested presently. "Your lips 
surely need not be sealed as to that." 

Without touching upon Madame's commission, 
I complied, dwelling upon the strange scene I had 
witnessed from the curtained embrasure. When I 
had done, the priest sighed deeply. 

"If that woman's mother," he said, "had im- 
bued her girlish mind with a love of the Lord's 
service instead of with the notion that she was a 
fit morsel for the Lord's anointed, what might 
not she accomplish for the Church! Where 
she now influences the King to evil, she might, 
like Madame de Maintenon with his Majesty's 
great grandsire, battle for the salvation of his 
immortal soul." 
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" Her power over him is marvellous," I responded. 

" He is drawn as the loadstone to the pole. We 
Jesuits know it too well The Marquise cherishes 
no love for the Society of Jesus, and she would fain 
overthrow us in France. She cannot forget that 
in the spasm of kingly virtue following Damiens's 
attack, the Jesuits almost ousted her from Ver- 
sailles. We should have known that she would 
triumph when once the King began to mend. Ah, 
it was sickening." 

" You were in Paris, then } " I asked. 

" HHas^ yes," he answered bitterly. " When his 
Majesty begins to rise and be about he is sad, dis- 
trait, assiduous at chapel. The court shares his 
gloom, pulls the long face, and feigns the contrite 
heart. Piety is ^i ^ mode. There are some dozen 
days of this, and Louis grows aweary. One day 
he is in his cabinet, clad even as you saw him last 
night. He paces the chamber, gazes abstractedly 
from the window, paces the floor again. It is the 
hour for dinner ; but few of the courtiers remain. 
The King borrows a mantle from a lady of honor 
to the Dauphine, places it upon his shoulders, and 
in silence takes another turn of the apartment. 
Then, gathering resolution, he goes out. The 
Dauphin, according to his custom, advances to 
follow. The King turns at the threshold and 
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forbids him. Three or four hours afterward he 
returns. Calm, agreeable, all smiles, full of pleas- 
antry and jest, he is another man. He has made 
his peace with Madame de Pompadour." 

In the recital the priest had lashed himself to 
fairly an ecstasy of scorn. In a moment, how- 
ever, he regained his wonted serenity. 

" She is the State," he added quietly. 

We had cleared the forest, and were in view of 
the roofs of Montgeron. The meeting with my 
H^loifse was at hand. Impatiently I spurred on, 
joyously bidding P^re Rameau make haste. Down 
through the village street I clattered, scattering 
children and dogs before me, startling an indolent 
donkey into activity, and meriting the curses of 
the pedestrians whom I bemired by the way. 
Being come to the auberge, I threw myself from 
the saddle, alighting almost upon the toes of 
Jabot, who, with a stoup of wine at his elbow, sat 
smoking at the inn door as calmly as if the occa- 
sion were the most ordinary in the world. 

" Where is she } Where is she } " I demanded, 
hugging him in my delight. " Her room, man, 
her room." 

"The one over the door. Monsieur Madman," 
he laughed, clapping me on the shoulder, and 
turned to greet the Jesuit. 
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I dashed into the house and up the stair without 
so much as a glance for the innkeeper. With the 
impatience of a lover I sprang to her door and 
beat upon it an insistent tattoo. There was no 
response. I rapped again and called her name. 
No answer. I pushed open the door and entered 
the chamber. It was empty. 



CHAPTER XIX 
The Rousing of Jabot 

Puzzled, I stepped back into the corridor and 
made the walls echo with H^lotse's name. A 
tousled, red-cheeked chambermaid, pail in hand, 
came out of a near-by room, glanced at me curi- 
ously, dropped a rustic courtesy, and, passing into 
the room I had just quitted, began to put it to 
rights. I followed her. 

" Where is Madame ? " 

" Madame .? '' 
The lady who has this apartment." 
No lady has this apartment, Monsieur." 

I ran to the window. 

" Jabot ! " I called down. " Jabot ! " ^ 

His face was in his wine-pot, and he looked up, 
his mouth bedewed with ruddy drops. 

" Where is her room ? " I asked. 

He stared at me wonderingly. 

** Her room, her room ! " I repeated. 

" Why look about you. Monsieur," he rejoined. 
" Your feet stand in no other." 

" But she is not here." 
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" Not there ! ** he exclaimed, and dashing into 
the auberge he sprang up the stairs, followed by 
Pire Rameau. The girl's country face became 
illumined with an idea. 

" A lady was here," she volunteered, as Jabot and 
the Jesuit entered. " Was it she whom Monsieur 
sought ? " 

" Was here ? " I echoed. " Is she gone ? " 

"An hour since, Monsieur." 

I stared at her in bewilderment. Jabot's face 
was a study in dazed astonishment. P^re Rameau 
hastily summoned the innkeeper who, attracted at 
last by the tramp of many feet upon his stairs, had 
come to the threshold. 

"The lady who occupied this apartment.?" I 
questioned. " Where is she ? " 

"Gone, Monsieur." 

" Gone ! " cried Jabot and I with one voice. 

" An hour ago. Monsieur. Why not ? " 

" Gone with whom } " asked P^re Rameau. 

" Why, with whom she should, being an honest 
woman ; with her husband." 

Our amazement knew no bounds. I sprang 
upon the man and shook him. 

" Fool ! " I ejaculated, " I am her husband." 

He looked at me stupidly. 

" Another husband," he returned vaguely, his 

its wool gathering. 
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The husband!" I yelled, and could have 
kicked him for his density of wit. 

" Come, my good man," interposed P^re Rameau, 
quietly, "let us know the truth of things. This 
gentleman is, as he says, the lady's husband. He 
comes here by appointment to meet his wife." 

** So said the other husband," insisted the land- 
lord. " That is — I — I should say — the other 
gentleman," he amended with a look of apprehen- 
sion toward me. 

" What was this man's appearance 1 " pursued 
P^re Rameau. 

"Very noble," averred the man. "He was 
beyond doubt a gentleman of distinction; some 
great figure at the court. His clothes and laces 
were of the finest. I warrant the cost of his em- 
broidery would feed me and my family a twelve- 
month. And Messieurs, the lace of his ruffles — " 

" His face, his face } " I interrupted, struck with 
a sudden thought. 

" Why as to that now I am not so clear. 'Twas 
of good appearance, but somewhat older than I 
should think the lady would fancy. I know I said 
to my wife — " 

" Painted and powdered .? " I demanded, cutting 
him short. 

" My faith, yes. Like a woman's." 
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" Did he reek perfume ? " 

" Yes." 

" Odor of hyacinth ? " 

" Yes." 

" Drawl his speech ? " 

" Yes." 

" The Comte de Crineau to the life," I said, 
turning to the others. 

Jabot smote his thigh. 

''DiableT' he exclaimed. "To be fooled by 
that doll." 

" But I do not understand," said P^re Rameau. 
" Did the lady accompany him willingly 1 " 

" I cannot say," answered the innkeeper. " All 
I know is that she went." 

" But how } " I cried impatiently. 

"In this way, Monsieur: the gentleman first 
came to my house through the garden, approach- 
ing from the rear and leaving his carriage at the 
stable behind the hawthorn hedge. He said that 
he was come to take his wife, and asked for her 
reckoning. He paid it and ordered some wine 
which he did not drink. He went out again to 
the stable and did not return. Presently Madame 
went out through the garden, and I saw neither of 
them again." 

" That is all you know ? " 
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Everything." 

I could make nothing of it. P^re Rameau and 
Jabot were likewise baffled. Jabot was full of con- 
trition, upbraiding himself bitterly. 

" I am fit only to drudge with squaws," he cried. 
" I watch like an owl at the front, while thieves 
break in and plunder at my back." 

Until now the chambermaid had looked on in 
silence. 

" Madame received a note," she said, with sud- 
den recollection. 

" A note ? " 

" Yes ; I gave it to her. I had it from the stable 
boy." 

"She may have dropped it," I exclaimed, and 
searched the floor. Pfere Rameau found it beside 
the bed. I opened it with nervous fingers. It 
ran thus: — 

'< At last I am come, my H^loise, but an unfortunate lame- 
ness keeps me for the moment from your embrace. The car- 
riage awaits at the foot of the garden. 

« Henri." 

" 'Tis your very hand," cried Jabot. 
"A clever forgery," I responded, "all save the 
signature." 

" To the stable boy," said Pfere Rameau. 
" To the stable boy," I echoed. 
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We threw ourselves down the stair and uni 
the innkeeper's lead ran out through a kitcbi 
garden to the stables behind the hedge. The 
stood in the stable door, a shock-headed yo 
with weazle face and pig eyes. To each and 
of my impatient inquiries he shook his head. 
" I do not know," he repeated, " I do not knowli 
I pressed a louis into his dirty hand. Hi 
swine's eyes twinkled. 

" Twas more than he gave," he said. " Ask oa" 
Madame, did she go willingly } " 
At first, yes ; then not. But they thrust and 
pulled her in." 
They?" 

Yes ; there were two of them. One thin, th 
other short and thick. The short one hid in tl 
carriage until she came." 
Lansac," I cried. 
The short one wrote the note." 
"Of a certainty," I said. "The Comte cou 
scarcely pen one for himself.'* 

"When Madame came down through the g2 
den, the thin one hid himself behind the hedg 
Madame screamed when she saw who was in tl 
carriage, the short' one pulled her in, the oth 
sprang in, too, and they drove away." 
" But Madame's postilion ? " said the Jesuit. 
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Was asleep in the hayloft." 

Jabot became suddenly alive. 

" Show me the tracks," he commanded. 

The boy indicated certain marks in the dust. 
Jabot stooped over them. 

"No others have gone this way since?" he 
asked. 

" No." 

" What color were their horses ? " 

" Roan." 

"Quick," said Jabot. "To the saddle. Meet 
me where this lane joins the road." 

P^re Rameau and I ran to the front of the au- 
berge, where our horses awaited. Leading Jabot's 
mount we rejoined him a moment later at the en- 
trance of the lane which gave upon the highway 
some little distance below the inn. Jabot stood 
waiting, his eyes upon the dust. Plain enough in 
the lane, the traces of the kidnappers' carriage 
wheels were to me indistinguishable from a score 
of like markings in the highroad. Jabot, however, 
exhibited no hesitancy, but set out full gallop 
toward Paris. 

"I lost her," he said laconically in reply to a 
questioning look, " I shall find her." 

His self-confidence was splendid and heartened 
me who, in truth, had need of it. On, on through 
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the dust we pressed, Jabot ever in the van, I and 
the Jesuit neck to neck, never drawing rein until 
we reached Villeneuve St. Georges and the lazy, 
crawling Seine. 

"They crossed the river," announced Jabot, 
promptly. 

I wavered doubtful. P^re Rameau questioned 
a peasant. 

" Had a closed carriage come that way ? " 

" Roan horses," I added. 

" Driving like the devil," put in Jabot. 

" It is true. Messieurs," said the man, touching 
his cap. " Some time agone." 

"Did they cross the Seine or press straight on?" 

" They crossed the Seine." 

Jabot threw me a look of triumph. I turned to 
Pire Rameau. 

" There lies the road to Paris," I said. 

" Your road is now my road," he answered. 

We crossed the river and the chase sped on, no 
one saying aught. At the intersection with the 
road to Versailles we halted again. Jabot throwing 
himself from the saddle and scanning the ground. 

" To Versailles," he said briefly, and we turned 
to the west, the sun shining in our faces in its 
downward course. At the crossing of the high- 
way from Paris to Orleans we paused again. 
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Again Jabot counselled, "To Versailles." This 
time, however, he added, as he rose from his 
scrutiny, — 

" Their off horse has gone lame." 

At Chatenay came corroboration. A smith had 
seen the swaying carriage tear by his stithy door, 
the off horse limping badly in a forward foot ; this, 
too, less than an hour since. We were gaining on 
them. Presently we skirted the Bois de Meudon. 
My poor mare was becoming hard put to it for 
breath. Jabot's horse and the Jesuit's were still 
fresh. I patted the mare's flank encouragingly. 

"On, sweetheart, on," I said. "We are almost 
there." 

Suddenly we came sharp upon a horse lying by 
the wayside. It was a roan. Jabot was out of 
his stirrups in a trice, examining the animal's feet. 
A forward hoof was shoeless and the fetlock joint 
badly swollen. 

"See," said Jabot^ "the poor beast was led into 
the bushes, but contrived to wander out." 

His eyes continued to scan the undergrowth; 
nothing escaped them. He snatched from a bram- 
ble a tiny shred of cloth. It was of Pompadour 
blue and smelled of hyacinth. 

" From the Doll's clothes ! " he exclaimed con- 
temptuously. " The trail is simple." 
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" But how can they have gone on ? *' I cried. 

Jabot did not respond at once. He was stud) 
ing the road. 

" They have found another horse," he said, afte 
a moment. 

Wonderingly we spurred on, my own faithfu 
creature something rested by the halt. We hai 
covered a short quarter of a league when we ovei 
took a man on foot carrying a saddle. 

" The key of the mystery ! " I exclaimed, an^ 
we surrounded him. 

"You have just sold your horse, Monsieur," sai 
Jabot. 

" I did," admitted the man in some astonist 
ment, " and for a good price." 

"To carriage travellers whose ofiE beast hai 
gone lame." 

Yes." His amazement increasing. 
How long ago } " 

" Not half an hour." 

"Forward," cried the coureur de bois, an^ 
dashed away, leaving the pedestrian agape, 
lingered to ask a question. 

" There was a lady with them } " 

"Yes, but I did not see her. They said sh< 
was ill; hence their haste." 

I galloped after the others with set teeth. Th< 
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shadows of the poplars by the way lengthened. 
Evening drew on. I witnessed its coming with 
dread. With H^lotse still apart from me, what 
might not the night bring forth. Clearly the 
Comte and Lansac poised the dice for a desperate 
throw. They dared even the Pompadour. Had 
they still the King's tacit encouragement ? I 
spoke my thought to P^re Rameau. 

"I think," said he, "that they act by them- 
selves. The King's tools are wont to be sharper 
edged. But we shall soon know," he added, " for 
here is Versailles." 

It was true. The town of Versailles and the 
great roof stretches of the palace closed the vista 
of the road. At the Jesuit's suggestion we halted 
to take counsel. It seemed to us best to enter the 
town singly, and Pfere Rameau argued that he, 
being a stranger to both Lansac and the Comte, 
had best precede and make inquiry. To this I 
agreed, but Jabot obstinately withheld his consent. 

"I started the trail," he maintained, "and I 
shall follow it to the end." 

We gave way to him, and on foot he entered 
the outskirts of Versailles. P^re Rameau followed 
on horseback; I tarried in the growing dusk, 
minding Jabot's horse and my own. Presently 
the Jesuit came riding back. 
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"Jabot has run the game to earth/' he said. 
"You will find him a bit farther on." 

Leaving the horses with P^re Rameau, I has- 
tened forward. I found Jabot awaiting me in the 
shadow of the doorway of a vacant house. 

" They are there," he whispered, pointing do^vn 
the street to a ramshackle auberge. ^ 

I glanced at the building and then at Jabot. 
His answering look was grim. It was the Royal 
Sword. 




CHAPTER XX 

Presenting Old Acquaintance and Familiar 

Scenes 

The battered, creaking signboard, the broken 
windows, the slovenly surroundings, all seemed 
unchanged from that memorable night when I 
had first laid eyes upon them. 

"The Royal Sword," I exclaimed softly. "It 
is fate." 

Jabot shrugged his shoulders. 

" You are sure ?'' I asked. 

" I saw the carriage in the stable yard." 

" You were unobserved ? " 

" Absolutely." 

It was now quite dusk. I determined to ven- 
ture a reconnaissance for myself. I left Jabot in 
the doorway, and stole along the wall toward the 
inn. The street was deserted, the swinging lan- 
terns as yet unlighted. Unnoticed, I gained one 
of the windows of the Royal Sword and looked 
within. The same dingy, smoke-stained walls and 
furniture, the same worm-eaten tapestry, the same 
noisome smells. With a start, I recognized the 
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same greasy villain of a landlord. He was not 
dead, then. Across his low forehead was a red- 
dish scar, my handiwork. He talked, skillet in 
hand, with one whom I would have known any- 
where. It was Lansac. 

I returned to Jabot and told him what I had 
seen. Together we hastened back to P^re Rameau. 
He sat motionless in his saddle beneath the shadow 
of a wide-canopied chestnut Our horses fed at 
either hand. He had thoughtfully pulled some 
grass and brought it to them. 

"Ah, you are come," he said reproachfully. 
" Have you no shame in so keeping me from my 
inn .? " 

I stared at him, but perceived that he spoke in 
jest. 

" Your inn } " I queried. 

" So I said. My inn, the Royal Sword. I shall 
secure lodgings at once." 

"Ah," chorused Jabot and I, comprehending 
his plan. 

"Ah," he mimicked. "You great children. 
Did you think to take the stronghold by storm } " 

We said nothing. Some such wildness had 
actually suggested itself. 

"Now is the time for strategy," he went on. 
" Some one must enter the inn. You, Henri, 
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cannot, for the innkeeper would recognize you, 
even if you had the good fortune to encounter 
neither Lansac nor the Comte. Jabot clearly 
cannot, for who having once seen his towering 
frame could forget it, and to disguise him is im- 
possible. But I am unknown to all of them. I 
will go and spy out the land, and although I may 
not return bearing pomegranates and grapes and 
figs like the Israelites of old, I shall yet report of 
the people that dwell therein. Await me here." 

His elation in the face of danger was exhilarat- 
ing, and as we saw him ride blithely on, our own 
spirits rose with a bound. Then, in the darkness, 
we set ourselves to watch for his return. There 
were but few passers-by, and no one paid heed to 
us. The moon came slowly up. 

" It was moonlight at our last visit,** remarked 
Jabot. 

The recollection was inopportune. To recall 
the pale moonlight, stealing through the barred 
windows of the death-trap from which we had 
so luckily escaped, made our present undertaking 
none the easier. I rued the moment of weakness 
in which I had told the Comte of the Royal Sword, 
and so put in his hands a weapon with which to 
smite me. Why, too, had I not killed the fiendish 
innkeeper? An enemy brought back from the 
p 
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jaws of death is twice an enemy. I said as much 
to Jabot. 

" If he fall this time," he answered with an oath, 
" he shall never rise." 

It seemed an interminable wait, yet it could 
have been scarce half an hour before P^re Ra- 
meau returned. Beneath his cloak he carried a 
bottle of wine which he had smuggled from the 
inn. 

" First of all, share this between you," he said. 
" I would have brought food had I been able," 

I demurred, and was for presenting it all to 
Jabot. I had not once thought of food or drink. 
The Jesuit insisted. 

" Neglect no buckle in your armor," he coun- 
selled, and I swallowed the wine. 

"What news?" I demanded eagerly. "What 
news } Did you see H^loYse ? Is she safe ? Can 
we reach her ? " 

He laid his hand upon my arm and pressed it 
gently. 

" In good time, mon enfant^' he responded, " in 
good time. I entered the inn," he continued, " I 
obtained a room. I had the luck to see the 
Comte go into his, and I endeavored to secure a 
chamber beside it. I was unsuccessful." 

" Hdas I " murmured Jabot. 
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" But I did better." 

" Ah ! " 

" I contrived to obtain the apartment above it. 
The flooring is composed of boards, loose-nailed, 
and easily removed. That liberty I took with 
the departure of the landlord. A thin ceiling 
alone separated me from the room beneath, a 
ceiling full of chinks and admirably adapted for 
espionage. I could both see and hear perfectly." 
And you heard } ** 

Nothing of importance. Lansac's fat form 
lay upon the bed, exhausted by the violent efforts 
of the day. He seemed morose and dispirited. 
Neither was the Comte in the best of humors. 
He left the room presently, saying that he must 
have food. I at once replaced the boards and 
came here." 

" But H^loYse ? " I said. " Where is she ? " 

"We shall discover later. Do you now come 
with me. Jabot must again wait here." 

We walked quickly back to the auberge. No 
one was without. P^re Rameau applied his eye 
to one of the broken panes; I chose ariother. 
Many of the tables were occupied ; at one sat the 
Comte de Cr^neau, his nose in air, gingerly dis- 
cussing the provand of the Royal Sword. The 
landlord was busy with his cooking near the 
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screen at the farther end. The Comte pushed 
back his stool, walked to the stah* which rose to 
its first landing from an alcove midway down the 
room, and ascended the steps. 

"Now is our opportunity," whispered P^re 
Rameau. "While I engage that cutthroat in 
conversation behind the screen, do you walk 
boldly in and mount the stair. Here is my key. 
The room is the first to the left of the top of the 
second staircase. God be with you." 

He straightway entered the inn and threaded 
his passage among the benches, tables, and vari- 
ous impedimenta to the landlord. Somehow he 
held the fellow's attention, and somehow he tolled 
him behind the screen. It took but a minute. 
Then I pushed open the door, whose hinges for- 
tunately had drunk oil since I used them last, and 
with the unconcern of a guest of the house I made 
my way toward the stair. None of the loungers 
at the tables paid the slightest heed to my move- 
ments, and the serving maid was occupied in an- 
other part of the room. My foot on the steps, I 
lost no time in gaining the floor above. The sec- 
ond flight sprang almost immediately from the 
landing of the first, and I made the ascent with 
cautious expedition. A moment more and I fitted 
the key to the lock and passed within. 
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P^re Rameau had left a lighted candle on the 
table, and by its gleams I examined the flooring 
and quickly removed the boards loosened by the 
Jesuit. I had just accomplished this when P^re 
Rameau came softly in. 

" A good beginning," he whispered, and extin- 
guished the light. 

We knelt upon the floor, each selecting an aper- 
ture. The kidnappers were prodigal of candles ; 
their room was ablaze with light. We looked 
down upon two excessively weary men. Lansac 
was still prone upon the bed, his fat face red and 
streaked with dust. His eyes were closed, his 
expression fretful. The Comte sat beside the 
table in a chair, and eyed now the prostrate 
banker, now his own soiled ruffles, both with 
disgust He made as if to speak twice, but 
thought better of it. A sigh, suspiciously like a 
snore, quavered from Lansac's parted lips. The 
Comte's disgust increased. The sound was re- 
peated. It was a snore. The Comte was stirred 
to action. Extending his scabbard, he viciously 
poked the sleeper's ribs. Lansac awoke with a 
porcine grunt, stared drowsily at his fellow-con- 
spirator, and again fell asleep. 

" Beast ! " ejaculated the Comte. 

Lansac rejoined with another snore. 
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The Comte renewed the assault. 

" Get up ! " he called. " Get up ! " 

" Eh ! What ? Did you speak, Monsieur le 
Comte } ** puflfed the banker, rolling over to face 
the indignant noble. 

"If you will have the extreme goodness to 
arise," said the Comte, icily, " I shall take a few 
minutes' rest and reflection." 

Lansac scrambled apologetically to the floor. 

"Your pardon. Monsieur le Comte," he en- 
treated, repressing a yawn, " your pardon for for- 
getting what is due your rank. I was so weary, 
so sleepy, that I — I quite forgot myself — your- 
self — myself — what am I saying ? What I mean 
is—" 

" Oh, never mind," remarked the Comte, wearily. 
" Apologize when you are awake. Be kind enough 
now to help me off with my coat. It's a real pri- 
vation, this, travelling without a valet." 

Lansac rendered the requested service, shook 
out the rumpled garment, and attempted to re- 
store it to cleanliness. The Comte sat helplessly 
looking at his feet. 

" I have not removed my own boots since I was 
a boy," he said, plaintively. ^^ Mon Dieu ! What 
a treasure a valet is ! " 

" If you would but permit me," fawned Lansac. 
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" You will not chafe my com ? " 

"Trust me to exercise the utmost carefulness, 
Monsieur le Comte." 

** Well, then, you may," he assented graciously. 

Lansac performed the delicate office without 
mishap, and assisted the Comte to the bed, first 
taking pains to pat and arrange the pillows with 
the dexterity of a chambermaid. The Comte 
stretched himself luxuriously. 

" With training, my dear Lansac," he observed, 
" with training, you would really make an excellent 
valet." 

Lansac forced a sickly, sycophantic smile, but 
said nothing, wherein he showed wisdom. There 
was really nothing to say. Presently he walked 
toward the door. 

" I think I'll take a look at my daughter," he 
said. 

" You will do nothing of the sort ! " exclaimed 
the Comte, starting up. "Pray use some discre- 
tion. What that contumacious girl needs is soli- 
tude; solitude and time to reflect upon the 
magnificent position to which we would raise 
her." 

" But she has had no food." 

" So much the better. A judicious mixture of 
hunger and isolation is a quickener of thought." 



i 
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I ground my teeth and sighed to apply his 
maxim to himself. 

"When shall you see his Majesty?" asked 
Lansac, coming back. "I think it high time. 
My hot-head son-in-law will leave no stone un- 
turned." 

'* Pardieur' said the Comte. "You are a 
faint heart. My stupid cousin can have no ink- 
ling of her hiding place. Besides, is he not an 
exile from the court.?" 

" I am not so certain that that would deter him/' 
answered Lansac. "But when shall you see the 
King ? " 

"To-morrow, to-morrow," replied the Comte, 
impatiently. 

" But why not to-night ? " 

"To-night, and in these clothes! You can 
have no conception of what is fitting in court 
circles, Monsieur. No, no. We have a part to 
play. The King is no longer eager ; he has lost 
interest; he must be stimulated. Knowing noth- 
ing of our plan, he must be apprised of it with 
skill, else we fail." 

Lansac looked at him with lack-lustre eyes. 

" It is a great hazard," he said. " I wish that I 
were out of it." 

The Comte threw him a glance of contempt. 
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" Minus your patent of nobility ? " he insinuated. 

" But is that so sure ? " 

The Comte coughed. 

**If we succeed, nothing is impossible," he 
made answer oracularly. "Your daughter must 
be brought to a reasonable frame of mind." 

** I can do nothing with her." 

" Leave that to me," said the Comte, with a vain 
grimace. " I know women." 

" Are we quite safe here } " asked the banker, 
after a pause. " Is the innkeeper trustworthy.? " 

" You shall judge. Did my cousin ever tell you 
of his adventure in an auberge upon coming to 
Paris } " 

" No." 

The Comte rapidly sketched the history of that 
other dread night at the Royal Sword. His con- 
clusion was dramatic. 

" This," said he, " is the auberge." 

Lansac's eyes protruded. 

"And the landlord ? " he gasped. 

" Is the same. His scar is a souvenir of your 
son-in-law. You may easily conceive his pleasure 
should he encounter the Marquis again." 

"There must be no bloodshed, Monsieur le 
Comte," protested Lansac, tremulously, "no 
bloodshed." 
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" I really believe that you are afraid." 

Lansac mopped his sweating brow, and made 
no denial. His hands shook nervously. 

"And that — that horrible chamber?" he chat- 
tered. 

" Is occupied by your daughter." 



CHAPTER XXI 
A Bed of Justice 

I HAD heard enough, and would have sprung 
up had not P^re Rameau put out a detaining 
hand. 

" Not yet," he whispered. " Not yet." 

I returned to my chink. 

The Comte, after a moment's enjoyment of 
Lansac's terror, saw fit to reassure him. 

" A truce to your quakings," he said. " They 
are needless. Know you that I asked for that 
chamber particularly." 

" You asked for it ? " 

" I did. I bluntly told our host that I knew of 
its existence, and that I had need of it." 

" He will cut our throats while we sleep." 

"Not at all. He is devoted to our service. 
Moreover, he tells me that ladies have experienced 
gentle detention here before; that, in fact, the 
chamber is known to several gentlemen of the 
court." 

Lansac rolled his eyes. 

" Through its walls few sounds can penetrate ; 
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its secret stair lends itself to various useful ends. 
A lover may ascend, a father look unseen upon 
his undutiful daughter, a keen observer note the 
fair prisoner's changing moods and stand in readi- 
ness to play upon them." 

" Excellent ! " exclaimed the loving father. 

" You comprehend ? " 

" Yes ; but the trap ? " 

" The trap cannot fall of itself. The landlord 
explained its mechanism to me. Unless necessity 
decree otherwise, the bed is as safe as any. One 
may even enter the chamber by way of the bed 
and not spring the trap. A panel slides at a 
touch. Mon Dieu! but it is cunningly con- 
trived." 

'* Devilishly." 

" It was built in the Grand Monarque's time. 
Ah, but that was a glorious reign ! " 

"Had we not best study her mood now.?" 
asked Lansac. 

"Patience. At twelve o'clock our good host 
will come to conduct us to the passage." 

" It is now eleven," announced Lansac, looking 
at his watch. 

" An hour of rest for us, then ; an hour of re- 
flection for Madame Stubbornness." 

The Comte lay back upon his pillows. Lansac 
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wooed Morpheus as best he could upon two 
chairs. Both slept. 

" I must gain Hdotse's room," I whispered to 
the Jesuit. 

" Yes. It is time." 

" By the secret stair." 

" Yes." 

" You will detain the innkeeper while I descend." 

" Yes." 

"Jabot will be near. You and he will stand 
guard while I force the cellar and mount the 
concealed stair." 

"Precisely. The very plan I was about to 
suggest." 

I thought for a moment. 

** But we need a carriage," I said. " We have 
but three horses; then, too, we lack a woman's 
saddle." 

" Leave that to me. I have an idea." 

"It is.?". 

** To borrow their coach." 

" An inspiration," I responded. " But the stable 
boy } " 

** He will be pleased to assist," said P^re Rameau, 
tapping his pistol. 

" Forward, then ! " 

" First let me reconnoitre the corridor." 
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I took a last peep below while he stepped with- 
out. The jaded amateurs in crime still slept. 
P^re Rameau reported a clear coast, and we 
safely descended the first stair. By the kidnap- 
pers* door we paused to listen. The banker 
snored with regularity. The Jesuit suddenly 
caught my sleeve and pointed to the lock. The 
Comte had left the key on the outside. P6re 
Rameau turned the key gently, withdrew it, and 
dropped it in his pocket. 

"Give thanks to God," he charged, crossing 
himself. 

I lingered in the obscurity of the stair while 
P^re Rameau descended to the common room of 
the auberge. There was little noise below. The 
Royal Sword grew quiet for the night. Presently 
I distinguished the innkeeper's voice. 

" Monsieur goes out late," he was saying. 

I flattened myself in the shadows. 

" I am wakeful to-night," I heard P V^,Rameau 
reply. " I am going out for a breath of air." 

" Monsieur has eaten little. It was a saying of 
my father, who kept tavern before me, that an 
empty belly finds an uneasy bed." 

" Truly an innkeeper's proverb, but it contains a 
kernel of truth. On second thought I am inclined 
to give it heed. Share a bottle with me." 
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They moved down the room together. I de- 
scended and peered around the comer. The inn- 
keeper had disappeared. P^re Rameau was alone, 
his eyes fixed in my direction. Seeing me he gave 
a signal to advance. In a moment I had traversed 
the space between the staircase and the door and 
whisked without. In my flight I permitted the 
closing door to slam. I sprang to one of the 
broken windows and scrutinized the interior. 
P^re Rameau sat carelessly at a table. The inn- 
keeper appeared, blowing the dust from a bottle. 

" Did some one go out ? " he asked. " I heard 
the door, I thought." 

" A beggar looked in," answered the priest 
steadily. "What a nuisance they are." 

The fellow decanted the wine and sat down 
facing the Jesuit. I ran to find Jabot. He was 
not far to seek. He had brought the horses 
within a stone's throw of the inn. .Hurriedly I 
outlined ^ .e -Situation. 

" There is not a minute to lose," he exclaimed. 
" The half hour has just struck." 

We tied the horses to a ring in the wall and 
sped to the auberge. P^re Rameau met us at the 
door. 

" Quick," he said softly ; " it is time to act. I 
have sent the wretch for another bottle." 
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We ran down the alley leading to the stable: 
the Jesuit to secure the coach, I to penetrate the 
cellar, Jabot to cope with possible intruders. From 
our former visit I recalled that the cellar could be 
entered from the exterior of the inn. An entrance 
was let into the wall near the stable, designed 
doubtless for the admission of stores and wine 
casks. It was closed by a heavy door studded 
with nails, but within, this formidable looking bar- 
rier was fastened merely by a wooden bar. To 
break this I trusted to Jabot's thews of steel. It 
was child's play for him. He placed a shoulder 
near the edge, planted his feet firmly, gave a 
mighty heave of his chest, and with a rending and 
splintering of wood the door swung m. 

I sprang instantly into the darkness. Jabot at 
my heels. He stationed himself by the doorway ; 
I groped my way to the secret stair, bruising my 
limbs against the boxes and barrels which littered 
the floor. It seemed hours before I found the 
staircase. It had been screened with refuse. I 
cast aside the obstructions and took the first steps 
at a bound, only to trip and fall. I pressed on in 
the inky blackness with greater caution, winding, 
winding, winding up the spiral well until I almost 
reeled with vertigo. Then came a landing of nar- 
row extent ; I had reached the top. 
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I ran my hand along the wall seeking the slid- 
ing panel. Suddenly I withdrew it, struck with an 
appalling thought. What if I should unknowingly 
spring the trap and crush HdloYse, who, exhausted 
with her terrible day, might well be recumbent 
in its ponderous jaws. I stiffened with horror. 
H61oYse dead ! Dead, by my hand ! Then, like a 
shore light over a fretful sea, there fell upon my 
sight a tiny, yellow ray of light from an aperture 
no bigger than a pinhole. With all deftness I 
touched the spot. It was the panel. With a cry 
of joy I slid it partly open and looked through. 
In the centre of the room stood H61oYse, chalk- 
faced, terror-stricken. She had heard a noise, she 
knew not whence. Her lips moved without sound ; 
she was praying. I thrust the panel wide and 
leaped through the opening into the chamber. 
She stared at me like one who sees a wraith. I 
caught her in my arms. 

" HdloYse, H61oYse ! " I cried. " Speak to me. 
It is I, Henri. You are safe. Speak to me, my 
girl, speak to me ! " 

Her eyes lit up, but she spoke no word. She 
stood a second motionless, then swooned into 
oblivion. I laid her upon the floor, not daring to 
trust the cursed bed, and loosened her clothing. 
Seizing a water carafe, I dashed its contents in 
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her face. The shock revived her. She opened 
her eyes, smiled, then closed them again, first 
seeking out my hand. From the spiral stair came 
a sound of scuffling and hurrying steps. 

" You must rouse yourself, H61oIse," I entreated. 
" Our peril is not yet passed. Be brave ! Be your- 
self ! " 

My words quickened her. She sat up un- 
steadily, and I helped her to a chair. With 
trembling fingers she rearranged her dress, giv- 
ing her hair those almost unconscious little pats 
and caresses which a woman never lays aside. 

" I am quite well now, Henri, quite well," 
she declared, striving to compose herself. "It 
was foolish of me to faint, wasn't it ? So weak. 
But I thought that — that they — that they had 
come to — " 

I stopped her mouth with a kiss. 

" Let them come now," I said. 

With my words, the burly form of the innkeeper 
shot through the opening from the stair, followed 
hard behind by Jabot The fugitive ran to the 
window embrasure and weaponless stood at bay. 

" He came to the cellar," explained the Cana- 
dian. " He sought to cleave my skull with an 
axe. He failed and fled here. I am sorry to have 
disturbed Madame." 
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I drew H61oIse to the opening and guided her 
to the descent. I paused an instant and glanced 
at Jabot. He signed to me to go on. 

"With you in a moment," he called briefly. 
"I have business here with mine host of the 
Royal Sword." 

Without hindrance I conducted H^loYse down 
the stair and out into the dim moonlight of the 
alley. Near the stable stood the closed carriage 
and horses which had led us such a chase. On 
the box, holding the reins, was the stable boy, the 
picture of misery and fright. It was the same 
youth whom I had met here before. Mounted 
upon his own horse the Jesuit sat with cocked 
pistol held close to the hostler's head. 

" I cannot well dismount and greet you, Ma- 
dame," he said jocularly, as I led H^loYse to the 
coach. " I have engaged a new driver and must 
needs instruct him." 

I explained Jabot's dalliance, and we waited in 
silence. A minute went by and he did not come. 
Then another and another ; then more, full five in 
all. I could not understand it. P^re Rameau 
grew uneasy. 

"Surely he cannot have come to harm," he 
said. 

I waited yet a little longer and then started 
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back into the cellar. I picked my way again to 
the stair and listened. There was no sound of 
footsteps, but I did hear voices. I hurriedly 
mounted the stair. The sounds grew more dis- 
tinct. One voice seemed to moan and wail and 
plead. It was the landlord's. Jabot's deep bass 
would occasionally answer. I reached the landing. 
Jabot stood there looking through the opening. 
He turned as I touched the topmost stair. 

"Ah, it is you. Monsieur le Marquis. I have 
been tucking our host into bed. I hated to delay 
you, but I felt that he should say his prayers if 
he knows any." 

I glanced into the chamber. Upon the bed, 
bound tightly with the sheets which Jabot had 
torn into strips, lay the unfortunate innkeeper. 
Hearing my voice he redoubled his pleadings. 

" Mercy, mercy ! " he screamed. " I am not 
fit to die." 

Horrified, I turned to Jabot, now first compre- 
hending his dreadful resolve. His face was stem, 
relentless, inexorable. 

" Good night, mine host of the ^Royal Sword," 
he called. 

I threw myself upon him. 

"Jabot, Jabot!" I cried. "What would you 
do ? This is murder." 
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" It is justice," he replied solemnly, and reached 
for the spring. 

I strove to force him back, exerting all my 
strength. With one great arm he put me aside, 
and held me powerless. 

" Has he not meted out this death to others } " 
he asked calmly. " Did he not intend it for you 
and me } Shall he continue to cumber the earth 
and snare more victims.^ No, Monsieur, he 
must die." 

" Have you no bowels of compassion } " I de- 
manded. "Have you no pity for human suffer- 
ing } " 

"I have beheld Indians burned at the stake 
for less than this man has done," he answered 
steadily. "They were simply honest enemies. 
I can, therefore, witness this expiation with calm- 
ness. Go, Monsieur, go await me with your wife." 

I would have resisted more, but he thrust me 
down the stair. I cowered on the steps, incapable 
of motion. With terrible distinctness I heard the 
click of the spring. There ensued a second's 
pause; then followed the whir and rush of the 
falling trap, commingled with a muffled scream 
of agony; then came silence. 



CHAPTER XXII 
An Adventure with a Black Domino 

Staggering I regained the open air. Jabot sup- 
porting me. With a struggle I composed my- 
self outwardly. H61olse must not know. It was 
no tale for women. Pfere Rameau greeted our 
coming with an exclamation of relief. 

" Did you stop to drink my second bottle with 
our host, Jabot?" he asked with a laugh. "Or 
were you persuading him to lead a better life ? " 

'' The latter, P^re Rameau. He has abandoned 
his old ways." 

"To Paris," I cried, closing the coach door 
upon H6I0ISC. "Drive straight to the Rue du 
Temple." 

The carriage drew out of the alley, the Jesuit 
riding close to the forward hub, pistol in hand. 
Jabot and I ran on to secure our horses. No one 
had molested them. Jabot sprang to his saddle. 
I paused to tighten a loosened girth. 

"Ride on," I called, straining at the strap. 
"Don't lose sight of the carriage." 
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He galloped oflF after the others. In a moment 
I, too, was m my stirrups, clattermg through the 
streets of Versailles toward the road for Paris. 
It was past midnight, and but few buildings 
showed any trace of light or life. I could hear 
the rattle of HdloYse's carriage wheels upon the 
pavement in the distance. In the delay with the 
girth the space between us had considerably 
widened, and although I was loath to press the 
mare, weary as she was with the long day's work, 
I had no choice. She instantly responded to a 
touch of the spur, and the walls echoed back her 
rapid hoof -beats. 

Turning into a street which I knew led shortly 
to the Avenue de Paris, I came upon a house 
whose aspect was in marked contrast to that of 
its neighbors. It twinkled with lights, and through 
the open door and windows came a sound of fiddles 
and the beat of dancing feet. The tradespeople 
of the town were giving a ball. About the door 
clustered a group of beggars and idle lookers-on. 
I reined to the farther side of the street and rode 
by at a slackened pace. As I came opposite, the 
figure of a man in a black domino and mask stood 
framed for an instant in the lighted doorway. I 
was struck with the manner of his carriage, which 
was clearly that of no mere shopkeeper. He 
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shouldered his way through the bystanders and 
set off at a smart pace up the street. Two of the 
loungers promptly detached themselves from the 
crowd and followed him. 

The Domino turned down the next street, a 
dark, ill-lighted, unpaved lane in the direction 
of the palace. So did the twain who dogged 
his steps. Likewise myself. Trivial as was the 
incident it had yet the air of intended robbery, 
and pressing as was my own affair I felt called 
upon to prevent it. The Domino walked quickly 
on without turning. His pursuers mended their 
pace, gliding much in the shadows. I followed 
at no great distance, my horse making scarcely 
a sound in the grassy lane. Suddenly the thieves 
darted forward, and pricking the mare to a gallop 
I launched after them. 

My arrival was opportune. The Domino had 
courageously wheeled to confront his assailants, 
placing his back to a wall, but before he could 
draw his sword from its scabbard the thieves 
set upon him. He struggled valiantly, but they 
forced him to the earth. All this took place in 
an incredibly short time. Flinging myself from 
the saddle I joined in the m616e, and with such 
good result that the Domino was enabled to 
regain his feet and ply his tardily liberated blade 
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in unison with mine. One rascal we stretched 
senseless upon the ground; the other fled. 

"A thousand thanks, Monsieur," said the 
Domino in husky tones. 

I turned to look at him. He leaned against 
the wall breathing heavily. 

" You are not wounded, Monsieur .? " I asked. 

"Not at all," he panted. "Tis merely the 
unusual exertion." 

I had heard that hoarse voice before. I shot 
him a penetrating glance. His form was bathed 
in moonlight; my own was in shadow. In the 
combat his mask had been forced awry, exposing 
his mouth and chin. The sight of these features 
left me little doubt as to his identity. 

"You have rendered us a valuable service, 
Monsieur," he added. 

The " us " was conclusive. 

" It was but a subject's duty to your Majesty," 
I replied quietly. 

The King, for it was he, started violently. 

" Who are you } " he demanded. 

I stepped into the moonlight. He gave me 
one look and leaped back, clapping hand to his 
weapon. 

" You," he cried, and menaced my throat with 
his sword point. 
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I took my own sword and handed it to him 
hilt first 

" Feel no alarm, Sire," I said " I am ni 
Damiens." 

He drew himself up and for an instant eyet 
me with that air of truly kingly dignity which 
when he chose, no one could assume bette 
than Louis XV. Then he deliberately took m; 
sword, reversed it, and presented it again t 
me. 

"You are a bold man. Monsieur le Marquis, 
he observed. " Your escort to the palace, please. 

I oflFered him my horse, but he refused, 
therefore threw the bridle rein over my arm anc 
leaving the fallen thief to the tender mercy of th 
watch, followed the King on foot at a respectfi 
distance. He signed to me to place myself at hi 
side. I obeyed, and we walked on toward th 
palace. It was a strange thought to me that 
should be so guarding the King — this king of a 
others. 

Once only he spoke. 

"I was attending a candles* end ball," he n 
marked. "I take pleasure at times in minglin; 
with the Third Estate." 

I deprecated the risk. 

" Usually I am accompanied by the Captain c 
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the Guards, masked like myself. To-night I was 
imprudent ; I came alone." 

Coming to the Place d'Armes, the King avoided 
the Grand Court and entrance of state and, strik- 
ing across the Avenue de Sceaux toward the 
Orangery, led the way to a secluded postern door 
in the southern wing of the palace, at which he 
tapped in a peculiar manner. The door was opened 
immediately by one of his Majesty's confidential 
servants. The King stepped within. Thinking 
hiy duty at an end, I halted without, hat in hand, 
until he should disappear. Perceiving that he was 
not followed, the King bade me enter. 

"Send some one to hold Monsieur's horse," he 
commanded. 

"Yes, Sire," said the servant. 

"Follow me. Monsieur le Marquis," requested 
his Majesty. 

Wonderingly, I threaded corridor after corridor 
and chamber upon chamber of the intricate maze 
of the palace. It was as still as a cloister, and we 
encountered no living being. Presently we reached 
his Majesty's own suite of petits appartements and 
he led the way to a small cabinet contiguous to his 
bed-chamber. A man rose hastily from a couch 
and came forward. It was Lebel. Recognizing 
me, and in such company, he could not repress a 
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start of surprise. I gave him no heed, but stood 
quietly at one side, awaiting the royal pleasure. 
The King extended his arms without speaking. 
The valet sprang forward and skilfully removed 
the domino and royal coat; the waistcoat fol- 
lowed. Then Louis slipped his arms into a 
flowered dressing-gown and sat down. Lebel took 
off his shoes and brought a pair of crimson slip- 
pers into which the King thrust his feet with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

" More lights, Lebel," he ordered. 

The valet brought two candelabra filled with wax 
lights from another room and placed them, I could 
not help but note, so that they shone upon my 
face. The King was somewhat in shadow, yet I 
could see his face with distinctness. The look of 
animation which it had worn during the struggle 
with the thieves, and at his first recognition of me, 
had wholly disappeared. It had relaxed into its 
habitual expression of cold listlessness. At a sign ) 
Lebel withdrew. 1 

For a full minute the king gazed at me without 
speaking. Firmly, yet with respect, I returned his 
searching look. 

I 

" Have you no regard for a lettre de cachet f " he 
demanded at last. 

"A profound regard. Sire," I answered, per- 
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ceiving which way the wind blew. " I have re- 
ceived but two in my life, both of which enlisted 
my prompt obedience." 

"Your notion of obedience is singular, Mon- 
sieur." 

" One of them," I continued, " as your Majesty 
may recall, bade me take up my abode in your 
Majesty's fortress of the Bastille. The Governor 
of the fortress will readily attest that I partook 
of his hospitality for some days. That duress 
ended with the receipt last night of the second 
lettre de cachet^ which ordered me to my estate 
in Limoisin. Such was my despatch that I put 
Paris behind me before the rising of the sun." 

" Then why are you here ? " broke in the King. 
"Versailles does not lie in the direction of Li- 



moisin," 
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Your Majesty's knowledge of Parisian topog- 
raphy is excellent," I made answer. " My way 
lies rather in one of the roads to Orleans, and such 
was the direction toward which I set my face. I 
was forced, however, to diverge." 

" Forced .? " 

" Yes, Sire." 

" For what } " 

"To rescue my kidnapped wife, Sire." 

His look told me more emphatically than the 
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Comte's words that this time, at least, he had 
borne no part in the outrage. 

"She was brought to Versailles?" he asked 
after a pause. 

" Yes, Sire." 

He did not ask by whom. 

" You have not yet recovered Madame la Mar- 
quise } " 

" Yes, Sire." 

I read amazement in his eyes. 

"Tell me the whole story," he said peremp- 
torily. 

Then, without revealing my mission for Madame 
de Pompadour, my interview with the Due de 
Choiseul, or my adventure with the emissaries of 
the Jesuits in the forest of S^nart, I related con- 
cisely how, having named the auberge at Mont- 
geron as a meeting place, I had permitted myself 
to ramble in its vicinity until past the appointed 
time, and so, coming tardily to the rendezvous, 
found my wife snatched from my arms. I told 
of my terrible anxiety and of the manner in which 
we came at the truth of the abduction through 
questioning of the innkeeper and his servants. 
P^re Rameau I merely alluded to as a friend 
whom I had met by the way, nor did his Majesty 
seem curious upon that head. With Jabot it was 
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different, and when I had narrated how the coureur 
de bois had trailed the fugitives with unerring 
skill to the very door of the Royal Sword, the 
King interrupted with a violent burst of laughter. 

"He read their tracks, did he! He smelled 
the Comte's perfume! He hunted them like an 
Indian ! Oh, but this is too funny." 

His paroxysm of laughter suddenly ceased, and 
to merriment succeeded a look of suffering. 

" Do not make me laugh again. Monsieur," he 
charged. " When I laugh pain surely follows." 

I kept silent until he commanded me to pro- 
ceed, first bidding me tell him something of Jabot. 
I related what I knew of the Canadian's history, 
recounting the manner of our meeting and our 
escape from death. Then, resuming the thread 
of my tale, I described our second visit to the 
Royal Sword and its successful termination. I 
omitted, however, any mention of the dreadful 
fate of the innkeeper. 

"Following the carriage," I concluded, "I 
chanced to see your Majesty's steps dogged by 
thieves, and was so permitted to offer some slight 
aid." 

"Which we shall not forget. Monsieur le Mar- 
quis," said Louis, promptly. " But this villanous 
landlord ; " he pursued, " he should have been run 
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through the body, though I, the King, who am the 
very source and well-spring of lawful justice, should 
be the last to counsel it" 

I resolved upon a bold stroke. Should any 
knowledge of the innkeeper's fate reach the King, 
it had best come through me. I therefore depicted 
in few words that final scene in the room of the 
trap. The King heard me out in wide-eyed 
silence. 

" Awful ! " he exclaimed, as I made an end of 
speaking. " But just," he added a moment after- 
ward, and Jabot's act stood approved. 

He sat for a moment absorbed in thought. 
Then he arose. 

"I should like to sec this Jabot," he said. 
"Bring him to the presence to-morrow." 

He touched a little gong and Lebel was instantly 
at the threshold. 

" Let Monsieur le Marquis be conducted out as 
he came in." 

The valet bowed and summoned the servant 
who had admitted us at the postern door. 

"Good night. Monsieur," said the King. "I 
have not been so entertained in years." 



CHAPTER XXIII 
The Apotheosis of Jabot 

Again in the saddle and well launched upon the 
Avenue de Paris, I felt fatigue for the first time in 
that long stretch of hours since the calkhe drew 
out of the Bastille and whirled me into such an 
extraordinary series of adventures. Tempering 
the weariness, however, was an emotion of pro- 
found satisfaction. The happy stroke of chance 
which had thrown me in the way of the King con- 
vinced me that I was a true son of Fortune. His 
Majesty's demeanor had exhaled friendliness, and to 
the names of Madame de Pompadour and the Due 
de Choiseul, my patrons, I dared hope that I might 
add that of the King himself. 

With such thoughts for company the leagues 
slipped rapidly away and I neared the outskirts of 
the city. I became aware of the approach of a 
horseman, and some fifty paces away I drew rein. 
So did he. I advanced slowly. He imitated my 
caution. At ten paces I halted, feeling for my 
pistol. The moon burst through a cloud mass 
which had obscured it. Then followed mutual 
recognition. 

R 241 .„^ 
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" Henri." 

" Pire Rameau." 

" How you have alarmed us. What has kept 
you ? " 

" A chat with his Majesty," I said coolly, and 
enjoyed his surprise. 

" His Majesty ! " he exclaimed. 

" No other. But tell me, where is Hdlolsc ? " 

" At your hdtel." 

" Good. And Jabot > " 

"There also, maintaining a guard which he 
swears not even the King shall break through. 
I left them to ride back in search of you. But 
this interview with the King; where did it take 
place } " 

" Chiefly in his cabinet." 

"The King's cabmet!" 

"We also took a moonlight stroll together," 
I added, willing to prolong for the moment his 
mystification. 

" Do you jest, Henri } " 

" You shall judge," said I, and, as we entered 
the city and pressed toward the Rue du Temple, 
I recounted my adventure with the Black 
Domino. He listened without interruption and 
was silent for an interval when I had done. 

" What do you think of it ? " I asked at last 
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"I think that you have worked out your own 
salvation," he replied. "To make the King for- 
get his ennui is an achievement which vies with 
the labors of Hercules." 

A short distance from the Rue du Temple P^re 
Rameau came to a halt. 

" I must say good night now," he said. 

" You are not coming home with me ? " I 
cried. 

" No, I must take up my own work again," he 
answered. 

God forgive my selfishness!" I exclaimed. 
I had forgotten that this has been a critical 
day for you as well. You go to seek news of 
Choiseul } " 

" Yes. I must see a fellow-Jesuit." 

I caught his hand in mme. 

"My debt is great," I said with feeling. "I 
can make no fit requital." 

" Take no thought of it," he replied, his voice 
breaking a little. "A priest is not all priest. 
Childless, he can yet feel as a father feels. Good 
night." 

He touched spur to his horse and was gone 
before I could make reply. 

Jabot kept, in truth, a faithful guard. He had 
even constituted himself porter and lay upon the 
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floor just within the hallway. He welcomed me 
with a bearlike hug, and I bade him have done 
with his watch-dog vigilance and go to bed like a 
Christian. 

" Sleep ! " he cried. " And in Paris ! Shall we 
not rather make preparation for a flight to 
Limoisin ? " 

" Not to-night, old friend," said I. " You and I 
have matters to detain us. An appointment to- 
morrow at Versailles, for example." 

** I ? An appointment at Versailles ? And 
with whom?" 

** With a gentleman of some prominence. One 
Louis de Bourbon." 

" The King ! " he exclaimed. 

"The King," I answered, and told him alL His 
eyes dilated. 

"His Majesty wishes to meet Charles Jabot," 
he said, half to himself. " Would that my mother 
could have lived to hear it ! " 

"And now to bed," I cried gayly, pushing him 
toward the staircase. " We have wasted too much 
time already." 

" Even I, Charles Jabot," mused the Canadian, 
dreamily. 

So, leaving him still in his roseate haze, I 
bounded up the stairs to H£loIse. 
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The coming of the morrow found the coureur de 
bois again his usual calmly poised self, but he held 
his broad shoulders possibly a trifle more erect. 
No other outward sign gave token that Charles 
Jabot would that day talk face to face with the 
King of France. Indeed, when the hour for his 
presentation was come, no lifelong habitui of 
Versailles could have traversed the great court 
with more self-possession, or ascended the stair 
of marble with firmer step. For the gewgaw 
shops of the vestibule he had less interest than 
the courtiers who patronized them, and for the 
display of column, balcony, and balustrade of the 
Court of Marble, he deigned but a glance. I was 
proud to see him move with simple dignity among 
the multi-colored butterflies of the court, and I 
reflected, as we stood waiting in the CEil de Bo^uf 
that the painted Louis-Jupiter on the wall above had 
never looked down upon a likelier figure of a man. 

It was no small throng in the ante-chamber 
which awaited the pleasure of the King, and I 
remarked that we were like to stand ourselves 
weary before we gained admission to the cabinet. 
I had scarce uttered these words when the door 
of the bed-chamber opened, and the entire room- 
ful set itself to bowing before the small figure 
which stood on the threshold. It was the Due de 
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Choiseul. Gay, his eye flashing, his form drawn 
proudly up, the personification of good humor, 
the Minister had the air of one who had never 
even dreamed of plots against his supremacy, 
nor journeyed leagues to circumvent them. His 
glance fell upon me, and he advanced with a look 
of welcome. The crowd gave way before him 
and concentrated its gaze upon myself, the fortu- 
nate object of the great man's interest. 

"You await an audience, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis } ** he asked. 

"With my friend. Monsieur le Due," I answered, 
introducing Jabot. 

"I shall then give myself the pleasure of pre- 
senting you to his Majesty." 

Could envious glances kill. Jabot and I had 
been stricken dead as we followed the Due to 
the royal cabinet. Nothing could have told me 
plainer than his demeanor that P^re Rameau 
and the Jesuits had failed, and that he and the 
Pompadour had won; that he had not forgotten 
his proffer of aid to me, this conspicuous act of 
courtesy eloquently proclaimed. His next words 
left no room for doubt. 

"On behalf of the Marquis de Veaux, Sire," 
he said, as we saluted the King, " I can make no 
recommendation too strong." 
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"You know him, then, Monsieur le Due?" 
asked his Majesty, not without surprise. 

" A trusted friend, Sire." 

The King made no further comment, but looked 
toward Jabot. The Due prepared to withdraw. 

"You return to the forest of S^nart, Monsieur 
le Due ? " 

"Yes, Sire. I have planned a boar hunt for 
my guests to-day." 

" I wish you good sport," said Louis, affably. 

The Due left immediately, and the King turned 
to Jabot. 

" So this is our Samson from New France," he 
said with great good humor, meanwhile pinching 
Jabot's iron muscles. "The decipherer of the 
hieroglyphs of the dust, the Nemesis of murderous 
landlords." 

"A simple coureur de bois^ your Majesty," re- 
plied Jabot, whose manner was admirable. 

" A coureur de bois,'' said the King, catching at 
the words. " Your kind has set a bad example in 
New France. What we need there, if my min- 
isters do not lie, is men to plough and hoe rather 
than lawless foresters and himters after beaver 
skins." 

"'There are fagots and fagots,' I once heard 
a play actor say," answered Jabot, readily. " Your 
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Majesty would not have us all plodding habi- 
tansV 

The retort amused the King. 

" You have seen our theatres, then ? And the 
Marquis has told me that you have journeyed in 
the provinces. What think you of France ? " 

"Old France is but a patch upon the world's 
map compared with New France," replied the 
Canadian, promptly. " What are her forests beside 
those of America ? What are her mountains, her 
lakes, her rivers ? Rivers ; but yes, I have seen 
your Seine, your Loire, your Rhine, and what are 
they? When you shall have followed the St. 
Lawrence from its great mouth to Ontario, when 
you shall have seen the Niagara plunge and 
seethe in its narrow chasm, when you shall have 
descended the Ohio, and floated upon the spread- 
ing waters of the Mississippi, then, your Majesty 
may well say, ' I have seen a river.' I ask your 
Majesty's forgiveness," he ended suddenly. "I 
have said too much." 

"Not at all," answered Louis, "but you boast 
like a Gascon." 

" My father was a Gascon," said Jabot, proudly. 

" Ah, I see. The speech comes v^th the blood. 
Yet New France alone bred that shape of yoiu*s. 
Show us your strength." 
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The King waved his hand toward a heavy gilt 
table surmounted by a slab of greenish marble. 
Jabot gripped one of the curving legs, and with a 
single hand raised the table easily in air. He re- 
placed it lightly and without sound. Then stood 
erect. His Majesty gave him a moment's approv- 
ing scrutiny. 

" What say you to the uniform of my Guards ? *' 
he asked suddenly. 

" 'Tis a decent dress for such as like it," Jabot 
answered with candor. "My own taste is more 
for buckskin," he added, twitching impatiently at 
his coat sleeve. " I should even like now the feel 
of moccasins." And he glanced contemptuously 
at his European shoes. 

The King smiled. 

" To speak more plainly," he said, " how should 
you like to enter my Guards ? " 

"Enter your Majesty's Guards!" exclaimed 
Jabot, taken wholly by surprise. 

" Why not ? Perhaps a lieutenancy one day." 

Jabot bent upon the King a troubled face. 
Once he essayed to ^peak, but fell silent. 

"Well," said Louis. 

"Your Majesty must not think me imgrateful, 
but — " 

"But what?'* 
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" New France, not old France, is my home." 

" And you prefer New France and the woods to 
old France and the Guards ? " 

"Unless your Majesty commands otherwise." 

"What a singular choice," observed the King, 
not altogether pleased. " But live where you will," 
he added kindly, recovering his good humor. 
" Only kill no more landlords. Leave my officers 
of justice some occupation." 

He then looked at me, who had hitherto borne 
but a listener's part. 

"I can do no less by you. Monsieur le Marquis," 
he said. " Order your going and coming as you 
wish. Paris and the court are no longer forbidden 
you." 

As best I could I thanked him for his clemency. 

" It may interest you to know," he added mis- 
chievously, "that the Comte de Cr^neau has al- 
ready lodged information of your return with the 
authorities." 

" It is like the Comte, Sire," I responded dryly. 

"Very like," said his Majesty, giving me his I 
hand to kiss, and I knew the audience to be at an | 
end. Jabot bent the knee like an old courtier. 
The King tapped him lightly on the shoulder. 

" No more landlords. Monsieur Jabot," he 
charged playfully. "No more landlords." 
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As I reentered the CEil de Boeuf I seemed fairly 
to tread upon air, and my face, Jabot assured me 
later, was wreathed with the most bland of smiles. 
I still trod this unsubstantial element and still 
smiled on when I came plump upon the Comte de 
Cr^neau ascending to the ante-chamber which I 
had just quitted. He was wan and haggard to a 
degree, and at the sight of me he swayed like a 
drunkard and supported himself by the marble 
balustrade. I smiled still as I descended and 
passed him, speaking no word. For punishment 
I was content to leave him to his own reflections. 

That same day toward evening word came to 
the Rue du Temple that Lansac's little day of 
perfidy and greed had reached its sundown. 
Stricken either with cowardice or remorse at the 
news of my pardon, he had sped a bullet through 
his ambitious brain. H^loYse, womanlike, wept as 
if she had lost the very pink of fathers ; while I, 
as behooves a husband, made no attempt to run 
counter to her mood. Alone with Jabot, however, 
I freed my mind with some such platitudes upon 
women as all men relish sometimes to pronounce. 

" There's no good to be had from arguing the 
thing," commented Jabot, thoughtfully. "The 
more the satisfaction women ought to feel at such 
a pass, the less they seem to realize it. They can't 
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help it, poor creatures, it's bred in the bone. A 
man had best think what he pleases and say 
naught I kicked an Indian once for pounding 
his squaw, and she clawed my face for thanks. 
Another time 1*11 kick the squaw and win her 
gratitude." 



CHAPTER XXIV 
Exeunt Omnes 

Four months later four persons sat with me 
upon the terrace before my chateau in Limoisin, 
watching the sunset gild the roofs of Limoges, the 
winsome stretches of chestnut copse and grassy 
dale, and beyond the distant purple hills. There 
was H^lolfse, the image of content ; Madame Lan- 
sac, from whose face full ten years were smoothed 
away ; Jabot, whose return to New France was still 
delayed, despite his daily assertion that he must 
loiter no longer ; and lastly Pfere Rameau, upon 
whom, until that day, I had not rested my eyes 
since the night when he rode hastily from me in 
the streets of Paris. 

With the failure of his intrigue against the Due 
de Choiseul, for I had rightly read triumph in the 
bearing of the Minister toward the King, the Jesuit 
had straightway put Paris leagues behind him. 
He secretly returned, however, and now, tireless 
still, was bent upon some new mission for his order 
which called him into Italy. He brought us tidings 
full of import from the gay, thoughtless, cruel world 
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which we had voluntarily put away ; tidings elo- 
quent of the ceaseless mutation of human institu- 
tions and human life. Nor were signs of change 
lacking in quiet Limoisin. The chateau at Pire 
Rameau*s back was not the ch&teau of four months 
ago. Old it was still, but with the dignity of age 
which tender solicitude strives to make lovely. 
The terraces beneath his feet were not less care- 
fully kept than the king's own at Versailles ; the 
walks, the lawn, the garden, were imdefaced by 
rank and weedy growths. He saw before him wide 
reaches of field and vine, which my poor father's 
improvidence had alienated, but which were now 
returned to their ancient ownership. Could his 
eyes have penetrated to the cottages of my people, 
he would have beheld no gaunt cheeks and plead- 
ing eyes, no back that lacked its clothing, no fire 
that wanted fuel, no peasant's pot, as Henri IV. 
of honored memory would have willed it, without 
its Sunday fowl. Not mine alone the handiwork, 
not mine alone the will which had made of one 
small comer of provincial France what France 
throughout should be. Not I, but H^lorse and 
Madame Lansac had gone down into the homes 
of discouraged wives of discouraged men, teach- 
ing them of a higher existence and a life above 
the brutes; not I, but Jabot had toiled shoulder 
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to shoulder with the dispirited husbands and 
fathers, revitalizing them with his abundant life, 
lifting them above the clods they had sunk to re- 
semble. 

The sun's brazen disk sank below the hills, the 
splendid afterglow of orange and saffron and violet 
faded into dusk. In the stillness one could hear 
the lizards drop from the warm wall and scurry 
among the leaves of the shrubbery. So sat we in 
perfect peace while our thoughts reverted, but 
without regret, to the tumult, strife, and glitter of 
the court Without my asking it, P^re Rameau 
told me of the bitter downfall of his plans and of 
the Due de Choiseul's vindication of himself in the 
eyes of the King. 

" No man's tongue could serve him better at 
such a time,** I said. " He can be as gentle as the 
dove when he wills.** 

" Or sting like the scorpion,** rejoined the priest. 
" With the King he was the one, with the Dauphin 
the other.** 

• " With the Dauphin } " 

^ " Yes. For the part he had played in presenting 
the memorial, innocent young man that he is, the 
stomach-proud Choiseul lashed him as his tongue 
only can. Witness his presumption, — ' Monsieur,* 
he said to the Dauphin, 'I may have the misfor- 
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tune to be your subject, but I will never be your 
servant.' " 

" To the Dauphin ! " I said. 

" To the Dauphin. To the heir to the throne." 

The Jesuit sank into a moody silence. A clock 
in Limoges struck the hour. H^lolse and her 
mother arose and went within. Jabot lighted his 
pipe and puffed great clouds out into the night. 

"Defeat is not the worst," said P^re Rameau, 
suddenly. 

"What is?" I asked. 

" The weapon which I have placed in the hands 
of our enemy. I can see it, see it all with the vi- 
sion of a prophet. Following the very plan of which 
I thought to accuse him in my memorial, the Due 
de Choiseul will yet ruin the Society of Jesus." 

Nothing could alter his melancholy conviction, 
and a painful silence ensued. Jabot was the one 
to bring it to an end. 

"What word of the Comte de Cr^neau?" he 
queried. ' 

" I was about to speak of him," answered the 
Jesuit, rousing himself. " He is dead." 

" The Comte dead ! " I cried, and with the com- 
prehension of the tidings all resentment left me. 
I had no quarrel with the grave. 

" It was as much chagrin as any malady that 
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took him ofif," continued Pfere Rameau. "The 
Pompadour at last meted out his punishment for 
seeking to raise up a rival against herself. She 
considered it rank ingratitude in the Comte — a 
sorry requital for her good offices in furthering his 
son's advancement. She did not strike at once. 
She refined upon her cruelty, lulling him with false 
hopes that she had condoned his offence. Then, 
when he fancied himself secure, she pounced upon 
him with a lettre de cachet^ ordering him to his 
Burgundian estate." 

" The cat ! " ejaculated Jabot. 

" You know the Comte's ways. Of course exile 
from the court shattered him. Despite his rouge 
and his stays, he was an old man. In the country 
he let the mask of youth fall ; in days he aged 
years. In two months he had ceased from troub- 
Ung.** 

" And the Comtesse ? " I asked, full of concern 
for the gracious lady who had so often befriended 
me. 

" Ah, she showed her true worth. She accom- 
panied the Comte into exile and was with him to 
the end, a patient, kindly nurse. She is now again 
in Paris in the Rue Vivienne." 

"She has a good heart," I said. "She has 
earned her freedom." 
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" Are you not curious about Marie ? " asked 
Pfere Rameau, presently. 

" I meant to question you," I rejoined. " She 
was my benefactress and is often in my mind." 

" Yet one more example of the inconsistency of 
women," he mused. " One would think that those 
long years of smouldering animosity, which culmi- 
nated in the blow she struck for you, would have 
blotted out every trace of affection for her putative 
father." 

" Surely, yes," I responded. 

" Not so. When she had ruined him, she loved 
him. She became a slave to his wishes in his last 
days. I am of the opinion, too, that she confessed 
to him the part she had taken against him; it 
would be like her. This much is certain : the 
Comte acknowledged his paternity and seemed to 
care more for her than for his legitimate child and 
heir, the lieutenant-colonel." 

" Where is she now ? " I questioned. 

" A novice in a convent," said the priest, gravely. 
" She will in due time take the veil — an end char- 
acteristic of such storm-tossed souls. May she 
find peace." 

" Amen," said I. 

The coureur de bois had been an attentive 
listener. 
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"But yes," he commented, "it is always your 
firebrand of a woman who is hottest after peace 
in the end. I knew a young devil of a squaw 
once whom no man could tame. She drowned her- 
self at last." 

P^re Rameau's face was lit up for an instant by 
a shaft of light from a window of the salon. He 
was obviously amused. 

" You knew her well. Jabot t " he asked. 

Jabot stirred uneasily in his seat and stammered 
that he knew her tolerably well. 

"A predecessor, perhaps, of the ladies who 
await at Fort Frontenac, at Detroit, and at Michilli- 
mackinac ? " I inquired mischievously. 

I could almost feel Jabot blush beneath his 
bronze at being so catechised before the priest. 

"CV>//" he exclaimed, "it's a hot night I 
think ril take a walk in the woods." 

He bolted off down the terrace. Pfere Rameau 
laughed softly. 

"Jabot should have been a Mussulman," he 
said. "For such a nature as his, Christianity is 
not sufficiently elastic/' 
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THE PRIDE OF JENNICO 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
Cloth. l2mo. $1.50 



The Dial. — "What separates it from most hooks of its class is its distinction 
of manner, its unusual grace of diction, its delicacy of touch, and the fer- 
vent charm of its love passages." 

Louisville Times. —** As true a love story as one would care to read, it is 
bright and sparkling, and withal quiet and sympathetic . . . thorough^ 
readable." 

Literary Reviev«^. — "The best love story that has chanced our way in many 
days. . . . The touch of the author is at once refined and penetrating." 

Chattanooga Times — " Of more than ordinary merit and of unusual interest 
. . . there are situations of plot and circiunstance in it which would grace 
the most fascinating fairy story." 

Providence Telegram. — ** Possesses exceeding vi^or of treatment united with 
rare delicacy and humor. The rest is a charming compound of witchery, 
pathos, and chivalry." 

NANCY HUSTON BANKS in The Bookman. —*' Singularly free from 
morbidity. It is wholesome and sunny as the first of May, and driven now 
and then by a gust of March — as true love should be — altogether the best 
love story in many months." 



YOUNG APRIL 

By EGERTON CASTLE 
tVlTH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. B, WENZBLL 

Cloth. l2mo. $1.50 

An English lad of spirit, who has always been held in over-strict restraint, 
receives the news of his succession to his title while on the Continent with his 
tutor. He will become of age in a month, and recognizes that then he must 
assume the responsibilities of his new rank. The intervening month he deter- 
mines to have for himself and this is the story of that April of folly and frolic, 
love and discord, in which the Duke of Rochester became a man. 

Mr. Castle's literary style has that elusive quality described as *' distinction" 
and is beautiful to a rare degree. The story u full of dash and color fully equal 
to its predecessor " The Prick of Jennico." 
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THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 

By JAMBS LAVX ALLEN 

AtUAor of " Summer m Arca<fy** Etc, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ORSON LOWELL 

Cloth. l2mo. $2.50 



BLISS CARMAN in The Evening Trmnecript, /?MilM.~" There are two 
chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to me one of the first of our novelists 
to-day. He is most exouisitely alive to the fine spirit of comedy. He has 
a prose style of wonderim beauty, conscientiousness, and simpUaty." 

The Dial, Chicago. — " There are descriptive passages so exquisitely wrought 
that the reader lingers over them to make them a pos ses s i on ibrever; there 
are inner experiences so intensely realised that they become a part of the life 
of hu own soul." 

HAMILTON MABIE in The OuUook.— "One reads the story for the 
story's sake, and then re-reads the book out of pure delight in its beauty. 
The story is American to the very core. . . . Mr. Allen stands to-day m 
the front rank of American novduts. ' The Choir Invisible ' will solidify a 
reputation already established and bring into clear light his rare gifts as an 
artist. For this latest stoiy is as genuine a work of ait as has come from an 
American hand." 



THE SHORT-LINE WAR 

By MBRWnr WEBSTER 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50 



The Courier, Botton.—** K ttm»xka!b\y life-like and realutic narrative of a 
war between railroad (actions. It u likewise a thrilling tide of modem 
heroism and chivalry, and the story of a romance of an unusually stirring 
and admirable quality." 

The Outlook. "A capital story of adventure in the field of railroading. It 
is crowded with incident from-begiiming to end." 

Evening Post, Chicago, — '* Striking and fasdnatine ... a book which the 
novice will thrill and tingle over, while the most hardened mder ... has 
learned that joy of the sort the book brings u worth prolonging, and there 
will be an abundance of problems flowing uom the easy narrative which will 
give him plenty of food tor reflection. " 

Daily Nev«^s, Chicaro.-^" Exceedingly interesting. Those fiuniliar with the 
romances of Stanley Weyman, Conan Doyle . . . will find here a romance 
quite as thrilling." 
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